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Tue Love Divine 


BY SAMUEL CROSSMAN (1624-83) 


My song is love unknown ; 
My Saviour’s love to me. 
Love to the loveless shown 
That they might lovely be; 
Ob, who am I, 
That for my sake 
My Lord should take 
Frail flesh and die. 


He came from his blest throne 
Salvation to bestow, 
But men made strange and none 
The longed for Christ would know ; 
But ob my friend, 
My friend indeed, 
Who at my need 
His life did spend! 


Sometimes they strow his way 
And his sweet praises sing, 
Resounding all the day 
Hosannahs to their hing. 

Then, ‘* Crucify !”’ 

Is all their breath 

And for his death 

They thirst and cry. 


Why, what bath my Lord done ? 
What makes this rage and spight ? 
He made the lame to run, 
He gave the blind their sight. 
Sweet injuries ! 
Yet they are these 
Themselves displease 
And ’gainst him rise. 


They rise and needs will have 
My dear Lord made away ; 
A murderer they save, 
The Prince of Life they slay. 
Yet cheerful he 
To suff’ ring goes 
That he his foes 
From thence might free. 


In life no house, no home, 

My Lord on earth might have, 

In death no friendly tomb 

But what a stranger gave. 
What may I say? 
Heaven was bis home, 
But mine the tomb 
Wherein be lay. 


Here might | stay and sing. 


No story so divine ; 


Never was love, dear King! 
Never was grief like thine. 
This is my friend 

In whose sweet praise 


I all my days 
Could gladly spend. 
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Financial 





Small investors usually buy 
on somebody else’s judgment. 

Those who have done that 
with us have made 10 and 15 
per cent on the money; some 
more than that. 

Our pamphlet tells how. 
Sent free. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle 8t., Chicago. 





Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, 82,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 





STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL.- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 





WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson. 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Waiter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vandertiit, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
F. NEVILL JACKSON, MANAGER AND SECRETARY. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
charge, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
credit, receives and paye interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, lends money on 
collaterals, deals in American and other investment 
securities, and offers its services as correspondent 
and financial agent to corporations, bankers and 
merchants. 





Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 


ENGLAND. 
PARIS BANK, Limited. 





Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 


TR JOHN FRASER, CHAIRMAN. 
)ONALD C. HALDEMAN. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


7” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 
on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 

actual settlers onjy. 15 years’ experience in busi 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 


my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial 


eine 








Agent. 


808 Century Bullding, Minneapolis, Minz. 
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subscription. 
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Hotels and Travel 
T through Scetiand, England 
Peay beter fg PRE peg ra 
nee ug. 
Party. EoM MaNscn, Box P., Floral Pack, 4 ee 
Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; home 
comforts. H. M. HITCHOOOCK, M.D. 
NORWAY Annual Summer Tours. 
Small t a Oe Fee Seatral Barone. 
condwu 
THURWAN ER, 31 Pierce Bail fing, Boston. 3 
ITALY i 
THE 
all necessary expense: 
$480 included, Severa Tours 
Lloyd. Mediter- 
February, March and 
April. Also 40 Summer Tours to Europe, 
including Norway, Russia, etc., etc. : rateg 
$285 to $775, all expenses. Programmes 
free. Independent tickets for any desired route, 
Choice berths, all steamers; estimates furnished, 
Send for Tourist Gazette, free, gives details. 
W.H. EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons (td) 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 

A 63-page book (illustrated), describing CATHEDRAL 
ROUTE, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson ds 
tricts, will be mailed for three-cent stamp. Circulars 
describing HARWICH ROUTE, only twin screw steam 
ship line from —~ ry to Continental Europe, free. 

reat Eastern R’y of England, 362 Broadway, 
New York. 

HYGEIA HOTEL, 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

A quiet, refined; homelike hotel, affording every 
comfort and convenience. Climate mild, yet brac- 
ing and healthful. 

Best located and only hotel at Old Point offering 
Turkish, Russian, Electric and Pine Needle Baths. 
F. N. PIKE, Prop. A. C. PIKE, Mzr. 

. 
The St. Denis, 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREE1, 
NEW YORK. 


\ypposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospt- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met wits 
in.a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 


Blindness Prevented ! 


The Absorption Method 


a success in treating all forms of diseased 
eyes without Knife or Risk. Over 75,000 
treatments given at our institution in ’97. 
Representative people from all parts of 
United States and Canada endorse this 
institution. 


“DO NOT WAIT TO BE BLIND.” 


Thousands have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. 

Pamphlet Free, describing home treatment and 
institution, the largest, most successful in America, 
THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK. 
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The BEST LIFE INSURANCE is thst 
which best meets your circumstances 





= 


{f you want 


LIFE INSURANCE 


in any form 
write to 
£. S. HATHAWAY, 95 Milk St., Boston. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 


Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 
NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
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| Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 
It is a practical handbook of 


the highest value for Biblical 
| study.—Congregationaltst. 
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at Wanamaker 


It has no superior; . the 
best series of “helps” in exist- 
ence. It is, indeed, a “ Treas- 
ury” filled with pearls of great 
price.—Christian Intelligencer, 
10 March, ’97. 


 S24000 









Words fail to do adequate 
justice to these invaluable aids 
to the study of God’s Word. 
Use only hightens the sense 
of their worth— Zhe Christian 
Intelligencer, 1 Dec. ’97. 






; JOHN RAN * 
{ Philadelphia 
Inclosed find $1 for membership in the His- 


tory Club. Send set to address below. I agree 
to pay balance in 15 monthly payments. 


Of all the aids for the popu- 
lar study of the Bible . . . this 
is easily foremost and best.— 


Independent. 





- 7 > - 

8 MASSIVE VOLUMES, OVER 6,500 PAGES, NEARLY 4,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, Surp aeare very a other Teac h 

MAPS, CHARTS AND DIAGRAMS. ers’ Bible-— Christian Nation. 

An exceptional saonsarennaes to secure Dr. Ridpath’s great History of the World 
is jast now offered through 


THE WANAMAKER HISTORY CLUB. 


Highly appreciating the exceptional value of this great historical library 
to our public, but knowing that the regular subscription price ($48 to $175 a set) 
was too much for many to pay, we determined to obtain a reduction for “them, and 
by agreeing to sell $150,000 worth of the sets secured important concessions from 


For sale by all booksellers, 
at prices from $1.50 to $7.00, 
or address for particulars THos. 
Netson & Sons, 33 East 17th 
Street, New York. 


the publishers and author, so that now 


thousands will 
soon. A set of 
an investment which you will never 
possession and study, for the young 
welfare you may be interested, 
is limited and late comers may 


CLUB FEE, ONE DOLLAR. 





beauty. 82.50 month! 


Books are delivered free wherever our wagons 


ay ane iin Sh i a al Sg 


New York 


, 


WE CUT THE PRICE IN HALF. 


Over 50,000 sets have been sold at the regular subscription figure, and 
pay the higher price after our Club closes, which will be very 
idpath at our Club price, which is but half ‘the regular figure, is 
roles 
fol 
ffir opportunity is NOW. The Club membership 
disappointed. 
Payment of this secures delivery of complete set in any gy 
style. Members ag: ee to make 15 monthly payments, 
* beginning 30 — from delivery of books, as follows: s 
#1.50 monthly for cloth b 
&2 monthly for half Russia, which we . ye recommend for — dura 
e or sum 
Members may resign from the club and return sets within 10 days, if they choose, and club fee— ¢ 
#1-—will be refunded. To join by mail fill out the above coupon. 


Ridpath’s Hist: ry is indorsed by eminent men in all walks of life. Write for specimen pages, 
with illustrations, colored plates, testimonials and full information. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
42S & 2c Ns £H2O2VFFSOS8SS FON OS8SE8S8988O9 


ret, whether you desire it for personal 
s or for any one in whose intellectual 
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Subscribers’ Wants 


fo heads 





Notices under this five lines (eigi t | 
words to the line), cost soadibere ring cenis each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Wanted, by a refined and well-bred woman, a posi- 
tion as care-taker in Christian family. Is faithful and 


trustworthy, good poamatress. or housekeeper. Under- 
Stands the care of ay Reference — Address 
E. F. W., 103 Keap St., Brooklyn, N. 


A Rare Chance. Boo!l’s Bible Cabinet, peepene- 
able to 8. 's. bs me gad Christian homes; highly rec- 
ommended by . Peloubet and others. Regular 
price $1.50. § soll eidae. less than wholesale, $1.15, 
charges prepaid, this month only. Order at once, or send 
stamp fore reulars. A. M. Boo , Melrose, Mass. 

Room and Beard. A lady having a pleasant 
sunny house, situated near the pond in Jamaica Plain 
Boston, and near steam and electric cars, wishes to let 
two or three rooms with board, thus enabling herself 
ard daughter to keep their home, Persons wishing a 
quiet place, with home comforts, will find this an un- 
usual opportunity. Address 28'St. John St. Refer 
to the editor of The Congregationalist. 








The Largest Establishment Manufacturing 


CHURCH BELLS #22488, 


PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
_McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 


BELLS | 


peel Alloy Ce urch & School Bells. 





Religious Notices 


and ec iastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete.  pablahed seter this heading at ten cents a line. 








WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 
or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIBTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
impreve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; 
homes and boarding houses in le leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 
Life Boat 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 











This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
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atalogue. The C. 8, BELL CO., 


for sale at the office of The Congregationalisi, Rostov. 








A SPLENDID BOOK 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 


AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. 


Solicitors wanted for ‘‘ THE BEAUTIFUL 
LIFE OF FRANCES E. WILLARD,” by 
ANNA A. Gorpon, Miss Willard’s private 
secretary for 21 years. Authorized by the 
W.C.T. U. Size, 8x10 inches. Nearly 500 
pages, beautifully illustrated. Only $2.00. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. The most 
popular book of. the c-ntury. Tremendous 
sales assured. Jiberal terms, credit given, 
freight paid. 
85 to $8 per day easily made. 

Send for outfit today to the MONARCH 
BOOK COMPANY, Dep’t 12, Chicago, IIl., 
Philadelphia, Pa., or Oakland, Cal., General 
Agents for United States, England, Canada, 
Australia, ete. Address nearest office. 


Little Used 


PIANOS. 


Closing Out Sale. 


To sharply reduce stock in this department, 
we offer unprecedented values. Pianos that 
have been rented, taken in exchange, and last 
year’s styles all must be closed out. Real 
bargains among these. 

We will send pianos on trial and guarantee 
satisfaction. Descriptive list with prices sent 
on application. Easy Payments, or rented 
till paid for. Write 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
114 Boylston St., Boston. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmillan Company 


The Divine Immanence 


An Essay on the Spiritual 
Significance of Matter 


By J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M. A. 


Cloth, Sve. Price, $1.50. 





By the Same Author. 
Personality, Human 


and Divine 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1894 
Cleth, Sve. Price, $1.75. 


“The ablest philosophical defense of the doctrine 
of the Trinity that the Church of England has put 
forward.” —The Churchman. 

“The book has an interest and value which must 
rank it high on a list (of Bampton Lectures) with 
which so many eminent names are connected.”— 
The Standard, Chicago. 

“A vigorous and useful treatise.”"—The Congrega- 
ttonalist. 











The Bible Story 
RETOLD FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Old Testament Story 
By W. H. BENNETT. 


Cloth, 16me. Price, 60 cents. 








“The work is a valuable compend of the essen- 
os aha history of the Israelites.” —The Sunday- 


The New Testament Story 
By W. F. ADENEY. 


Cleth, 16me. Price, 60 cents. 


‘Professor Adeney has given special attention to 
Biblical instruction of the young, and his s = 
with the youthful mind shows Plainly in the. @ 
ling of the matter in this book. The New Testa- 
ment story is told in a —_ htforward, simple and 
eng aging way. The gr ng of facts, events or 

— is handied with s skill .’—The Sunday School 





pee Ry two parts beund in ene volume, $1.00. 





The Victor’s Crowns 
and Other Sermons 
By Rev. ALEX. MACLAREN, D. D. 


Author of ** Triumphant Certainties,”’ “ Christ in 
the Heart,” etc. 


12moe, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


To those who have read Dr. Maclaren’s former 
sermons this volume will be welcome, inasmuch as 
therein is displayed the charm of style that has 
attracted crowds to the church ia Manchester 
where he has preached continuously since 1856. 











The Gospel for 
an Age of Doubt 


Being the Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1896 


By HENRY VAN DYKE, D. D. 
(Princeton, Harvard, Yale), 
Pastor of the Brick Church, New York, Author of 
* Little Rivers,” etc. 


Price, $1.50. 


“We think that Dr. Van Dyke’s lectures in book 
defense of the divinity of Christ.” The Conprense 
efense 0 e divinity o rist.”’— 
tionalist. ascend 
“The great value of these lectures is not in their 
analysis of prevailing a. although that is 
searching and just; not in their logie, altho that 
is keen; not in their ccnclorene. although t is 
comprehensive ; not in their lite style, although 
4 is finished and charming; but in their deep and 
human sympathy and ¢andor.”— The Outlook. 











For further information please address 


The Macmillan Company, Publishers 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE NEW TELEGRAPHY, | 


Describing, with illustrations, recent successful | 
experimen a. be aethee Pe without connect- | 
ing wires. Privy Councilor Dr. | 
Slaby, of cnlntotsenberk, was present at the 
Eng sh experiments, and himself conducted 
successful experiments in the presence of the | 
German Emperor. 


A FAMOUS SEA-FIGHT. 

The contest between modern ships of war | 
off the coast of Bolivia, archer | the Chilean- | 
Peruvian war, popularly described, with illus- | 
trations. There is also an open letter from the 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Ass’t Secretary of | 
the Navy, on “ Fights between Ironclads.” 


“HEROES OF THE LIFE-SAVING | 
SERVICE.” 


Another thrilling article in THE CENTURY’S 
Series on the “Heroes of Peace,” with one of 
Winslow Homer’s famous pictures, “The Life 
Line,” reproduced by special permission 


OVER THE ALPS ON A BICYCLE, 
With brilliant and novel illustrations 
by Pennell. 

This article will be of special interest to all | | 
cyclers as a personal narrative of a summer 
experience in crossing a dozen of the most | 
famous passes of the Alps. 


Sold everywhere; 35 cents. 





THE APRIL CENTURY 


contains a group of four timely articles on 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL MINING. 


The well-known artist, Jay HAMBIDGE, visited the region to prepare the striking 
and suggestive illustrations of types and scenes which sooomeeee these papers. 
zattimer, the village where the strikes occurred in 
is the scene of several of the illustrations. 
“A Polygiot ecoapry ig ”* by Henry Edward Rood. 
« An Artist’s Impressions of the Collie 
‘‘ The Advantage of England and the United 
Edward Atkinson. 
«¢ The Supply of Anthracite Coal in Pennsylvania,’ by Edward W. Parker. 
The other contents include: 


| man who shot Sandy McGee.” 


A Novelette of Western Life by Hamlin Garland, 


«A «GOOD FELLOW’S’ WIFE,” 
And a story by Richard Maicotm Johnston, ‘‘ The Challenge.’’ 


a Mrs. Stevenson, with pictures of his sur 


| as it now is. 


Serial Stories by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell and Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


September 1 


Regions,’’ by Jay Hambidge. 
ha in the World’s Commerce,’”’ by 


THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE 
WORLD, 


With full-page iliustrations by Castaigne. 


The first of this inporpeting, corm series of eeeers 

by Professor Benjamin Ide ler, of ell 

2 pears in April, with Castai ade ideal picture 
‘The Pharos of Alexandria 


A NEW POEM BY BRET HARTE, 
‘Her Last Letter,”—makiog the third of a 
trilogy: ‘“‘ Her Letier, ” “His Answer to Her 
Letter,” and “ Her Last Letter.” Relyea, who 
illustrated Riley’s “Doe Sifers,” has made a 
number of pictures, including the scene when 
the heroine “went down the middle, with the 





PICTURES OF EGYPT. 

The well-known artist, R. Talbot Kelly. 
whose pictures of “ wghon (> — the Bedouin of 
the Desert” have aype wed HE CENTURY, 
furnishes a fully eaneied paper on the 
Egyptian Fellaheen. 


THE FALL OF MAXIMILIAN, 


render, ‘“ The Last Days of Maximilian” (dic- 
tating in his oe his ‘ Last Moments,” by 
the distinguished French artist, Laurens, a 
picture of the d that shot the Emperor, 
scene of the execution immediately after, and 


Published by THE CENTURY CoO. 











Educational 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGERXOY. 
Oldest afd best known in U. 8S. 





Established 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EvErerr O. Fisk & Co. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Fall lar course in all de ents, with agar 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. 
trance examination Wednesda: Bad 1,9 A.M. i 
Catalogue or further info! ly'to 

Prof. JOHN 8. Sewatr, angor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Twelfth year; pombe limited. For circular ad- 
dress, Mrs. 8. M. . MERRILL. 


WH EATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


63d year. Spring term begins April 5. Lg go aca 
demic courses. bd —_F reparatory 
28 miles from or new Poircular and ‘illustrations 


address REV SAMUEL V. COLE, Presiden 
™ Norton. 3 








NEw YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL For GIRLs. 
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Poems of William Wordsworth 
Edited by Epwarp DowneEN, Professor 
of English Literature in the University of 
Dublin. 522 pages. $1.25. Atheneum Press 
Series. 


Tennyson’s The Princess 
Edited by ALBert S. Cook, Professor 
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187 pages. 40 cents. Standard English 
Classics. 
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Edited by B. PERRIN and T. D. SEYMOUR, 
Professors of Greek in Yale University. 
Eight Books with Vocabulary. 351 pages. 
$1.50. Four Books with Vocabulary. 245 
pages. $1.25. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
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‘Most gtactous God, we bumblyp be= 
geccb thee, as for the people of these 
United States in general, s0 especially 
for their Senate and Representatives in 
Congress assembled; that thou wouldst 
be pleased to direct and prosper all 
their consultations, to the advancement 
of thy glory, the good of tbp cburcb, 
tbe safety, bonor and welfare of tbyp 
people; tbat all things may be s0 
ordered and settled by their endeavors, 
upon the best and surest foundations, 
that peace and bappiness, trutb and 
justice, religion and piety, may be 
establisbed among us for all generas 
tions. These and all otber necessaries, 
for them, for us, and thy whole cburcb, 
we bumblp beg in the name and media= 
tion of Jesus Christ, our most blessed 
Lord and Saviour. Amen. 








triumph was prophetically linked 

with humility. ‘Rejoice greatly, 
O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of 
Jerusalem; behold thy King cometh unto 
thee: he is just and having salvation, 
lowly and riding upon an ass.’”’ It was 
impossible that when his time was come 
he should not enter into his own city 
with the claim and dignity of its king, 
and this, following the common applica- 
tion of the vision of Zechariah to Mes- 
siah, was the manner of his coming. 
The enthusiasm of the welcoming multi- 
tude, kindled by his fame and remember- 
ing the prophet’s words, became the 
momentary type of that victory and 
worship for which we hope and work. 
Justice and lowliness were the qualities 
foretold and examplified in his character. 
They were joined with that bringing of 
salvation which was only possible in ful- 
fillment of God’s law and complete self- 
sacrifice. He who would be just must 
learn to be lowly. Nothing obscures jus- 
tice like self-conceit. Injustice comes of 
pride. It has been the arrogant selfish- 
ness of kings and rulers which has cursed 
the earth with wars. It is the greed of 
power and wealth, putting the interest of 
self before the right of others, which has 
given us our deep-seated political cor- 
ruption. Whatever qualities we need in 
times of loss and weakness, in the hour 
of suecess, in the opportunity of rule 
over others, justice and humility are the 
qualities we must study if we are to 
reach the only success which Jesus can 


approve or recognize. 


The death roll af the. of the week asieiles 
several men of marked individuality who 


O UR Lord’s hour of greatest earthly 
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were widely esteemed and for whose pass- 
ing on the general public was somewhat 
unprepared. The old-time New England 
clergyman, scholarly yet devout, digni- 
fied but genial, found conspicuous ex- 
emplification in Rev. Jacob Ide of Mans- 
field, who had been pastor of the local 
Congregational church for over forty 
years and was the oldest minister in 
active service in this State, with the ex- 
ception of Rev. Edmund Dowse, D. D., of 
Sherborn. He was born in Medway, Aug. 
7, 1828, graduated from Amherst in 1848, 
was a resident licentiate in Andover in 
1855 and was ordained March 26, 1856. 
A man of unusual gifts, he chose to abide 
throughout his life with the people of his 
early choice, and so wound about himself 
the affections of the entire community 
that he wielded for all this time an envi- 
able and enduring influence. Twice was 
he sent to the legislature. The general 
regret occasioned by the sad ending of his 
life is rendered more acute by the reflec- 
tion that the type of minister which he 
represents is becoming exceedingly rare. 
Rev. Luther H. Angier, D. D., who died 
in Boston, had reached the advanced age 
of eighty-eight years. But so vigorous 
has he been until a short while ago that 
he seemed still far from the dead line of 
the ministry, which marks the practical 
retirement of so many able men. Dr. 
Angier was throughout his life a Presby- 
terian minister, but, being a graduate of 
Amherst and residing so long in this vicin- 
ity, and in view of his special connection 
with Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., he 
seemed in many ways identified with our 
denomination. Few men have brought 
forth so much fruit in their old age as 
he. No one ever took greater delight in 
preaching the gospel, nor did he lack op- 
portunities up to the moment that his last 
sickness seized him. The funeral services 
were held in the Old South Church, Dr. 
Gordon delivering a beautiful eulogy. 


In the death of Prof. Henry Allyn 
Frink Amherst mourns one of its ablest 
and most popular professors. Hecrowded 
into his fifty years of life many profes- 
sional activities, exerting at the same 
time @ personal influence upon his stu- 
dents which hundreds of men still feel. 
He came to Amherst in 1885, carrying 
there many laurels won in his thirteen 
years’ service at Hamilton College as 
professor of logic, rhetoric and elocution. 
Continuing at Amherst the same line of 
teaching, he elevated the standard of his 
department to such an extent that he was 
several times sought by other institu- 
tions. He wrote excellent books, which 
grew out of his researches as a student 
and his experiences as a teacher. The 
uplifting quality of his pulpit work will 
be remembered, not alone in the college 
church, but up and down the Connecti- 
cut Valley. 


In view of the present agitation for 
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more thorough ministerial training, the 
discontinuance of the English depart- 
ment at Oberlin Seminary is of special 
interest. The trustees took this step 
upon the recommendation of the theo- 
logical faculty. This department was 
organized twelve years ago after con- 
sultation with the home missionary 
superintendents of the Northwestern 
States. It was intended to fit mature 
men for the many pastorless churches 
then in existence, and to obviate the 
necessity of founding a theological train- 
ing school in Michigan—a project which 
was being vigorously advocated at that 
time. Fora number of years past a ma- 
jority of its students have been men al- 
ready in the ministry. It has contrib- 
uted decidedly to the elevation of educa- 
tional standards by giving a substantial 
course of study to men who had been 
ordained before they were adequately 
prepared for ministerial work and for 
whom later a college course was im- 
practicable. The immediate reason for 
discontinuing the department was the 
impossibility of securing financial sup- 
port. Itis proposed henceforth to admit 
a small number of ‘ordained ministers 
each year to certain of the regular courses. 
The catalogue soon to be issued will an- 
nounce a number of impertant additions 
to the curriculum and a material increase 
in the requirement for the degree D. B. 
Oberlin is evidently determined to con- 
tinue to promote high educational stand- 
ards for the ministry. 


“Politics without morality are the ruin 
of society. Sincere spirituality is the salt 
that keeps society from corruption.” So 
speaks, not an English Nonconformist or 
German ultramontane, but a French sec- 
ularist, M. Proal, in his volume on Polit- 
ical Crime, just issued in the criminology 
series of a well-known English publisher. 
There are many signs that France is pre- 
pared to be more spiritual, more Puritan- 
ical, if you please to phrase it so. The 
writings of her most eminent literary 
critic, M. Brunetitre, who visited us last 
year, and of M. Doumic, his valiant disci- 
ple, now lecturing in this country, show 
that the reaction against the gross and 
naturalistic in literature has set in. Such 
books as M. Proal’s, and another recent 
one eulogizing Anglo-Saxon political in- 
stitutions and character, show that a 
spirit of self-criticism is in the air. Be- 
sides all these influences now at work 
there is the revolt from Roman Catholi- 
cism among the younger priests, to which 
we have recently alluded. 


Four Brooklyn churches os 
made a concerted agree! nt ys 










terian and the Rhema Ch aie 
are in that pa Wie'city of 
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Heights. This step is taken because of 
the conviction that the prayer meetings 
in the respective churches will be the 
gainer thereby. It is believed that the 
midweek meeting should occur in the 
midst of the secular days of the week, so 
that the influence from the preceding 
Lord’s Day shall be more direct and so 
that pastors may be free to nse Friday 
evening in preparation for the coming 
Sunday. Moreover, Wednesday is said to 
interfere less than Friday with the social 
arrangements of the young people who 
are in schools. A subsidiary reason as- 
signed is that the churches making the 
change will thereby conform to the cus- 
tom which exists on tle New York side 
of the East River. We shall watch with 
interest the result, the more so because in 
this section of the country Friday even- 
ing is prayer meeting evening in many 
of our churches. It is not hard to con- 
struct an argument, from our point of 
view, at least, to justify its selection 
rather than that of any other evening. 
We shall be pleased to have testimony 
from our churches regarding this inter- 
esting point, which has a vital relation to 
the usefulness of our meetings for confer- 
ence and prayer. 


Bishop Lawrence of the diocese of 
Massachusetts, in an address before the 
Christian Social Union last week on The 
Ethics of Giving, said some things which 
he more than most men is warranted in 
saying, because he, a wealthy man, prac- 
tices what he preaches as did his father 
before him. He deplored the existence of 
those members of the community, people 
of wealth, who go to sleepin a comfort- 
able home surrounded by valuable pos. 
sessions with feelings of safety, knowing 
that the city and the state protect them. 
And yet these same persons feel that if 
they have paid their taxes they have done 
their entire duty to both city and state. 
“Not so,” asserts the bishop. ‘If they 
do not put a certain proportion of their 
incomes into some of the educational and 
philanthropic life of the community, for 
which the city and the state can do noth- 
ing through public taxation, they are 
sponges as much as the tramps that walk 
the streets. For giving is the fruitage of 
life, and those who have means and do 
not show a public spirit are dependents.” 
The bishop is afraid that it is true that 
the poor give a much larger proportion 
than do the rich. He pleads for the exer- 
cise of serious thought in the selection of 
ways and means of using one’s surplus 
wealth. He urges direct giving, having 
no patience with ‘$10,000 charity balls 
from which charity gets only a. thou- 
sand,” or with church fairs, which “are 
a temptation to those who have little 
social life, are usually planned to suck 
money out of the selfish rich and are de- 
moralizing all around.” 





British Wesleyans, casting about for some 
proper way to celebrate the opening of the 
new century, have decided to raise a fund 
of $5,000,000 with which to establish and 
strengthen city mission work in London 
and the large British towns. As the British 
Weekly says: “ There is an inspiring, mag- 
nificent apostolic audacity about the move- 
ment which is in itself an augury of success.” 
What do American Congregationalists plan to 
do to signalize their advent into the new 
eontury ? 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


An Object Lesson for the United 
States 


A brief visit to the Antilles and to Ven- 
ezuela has furnished us with some signifi- 
cant facts and suggestions. 

Mr. Andrade was inaugurated president 
of the latter country at Caracas, Feb. 28. 
He was the choice of his predecessor, 
General Crespo. Mr. Hernandez, the de- 
feated candidate, at once began to gather 
his followers into a camp near Valencia. 
They are variously estimated at from a 
few hundreds to 5,000 men. The mer- 
chants of Caracas, many of whom are for- 
eigners, have made considerable contri- 
butions to support the existing govern- 
ment. Crespo, now commander-in.chief 
of the army, is daily making conscripts 
of the workmen on the plantations and 
in the cities. These are mostly taken off 
to headquarters by night, but occasionally 
are seen marching dejectedly through the 
streets under guard. Crespo has amassed 
a large fortune during his four years’ 
term as president, and with the army is 
guarding his estates while organizing a 
campaign to suppress the incipient revo- 
lution. He furnishes supplies to the army, 
thus daily augmenting his possessions. 
Hernandez owns a fine property in New 
York city, to which he may retreat in 
case of failure. But should his prospects 
improve, a considerable portion of the 
conscripts may escape to his camp. If 
he should capture Caracas, the revolution 
would succeed. Once in power it would 
be for the interest of business men to 
support him. 

The present condition in Venezuela 
fairly illustrates the character of its gov- 
ernment. It is modeled in the main after 
that of the United States. It includes 
nine states, one district and five territo- 
ries, with a population of about 2,300,000. 
Its independence was achieved after a 
long struggle against Spain, led by Mi- 
randa, Bolivar and other worthy heroes. 
It has been for eighty-seven years a re- 
public in name. In its beginning it had 
the warm sympathy of Americans, some 
of whom fought and died to win its 
liberty, 

But Venezuela is not today a nation. 
It isa political party, maintained by force 
of arms for private gain. It is a business 
enterprise, in which vast national wealth 
is crudely operated by costliest methods 
for immediate returns; for it is liable at 
any time to be.captured by an opposing 
party of equal greed. 

A word for patriotism is in the Vene- 
zuelan dictionary, but it is practically ob- 
solete. So faras it has meaning it stands 
for commercialism confined to a clique. 
The few are rich, The great majority are 
poor and, so far as they participatein gov- 
ernment, are swung alternately to the 
support of one or another party by vain 
promises of better conditions for them- 
selves. Whatever party wins the people 
lose. 

Twin curses blight this splendid terri. 
tory—corrupt politics and religious super- 
stition. Its recent political history is a 
record of bargains undisguised, for the 
profit of those in power, and of revolu- 
tions. To its religion, which is Roman 
Catholicism, most of the men are indif- 
ferent. Some caricature it. It appeals 
to the superstitions of women and largely 
controls the education of the children. 
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Neither political nor religious leaders cu) 
tivate public spirit or national honor. 

Venezuela is like a farm or mine held 
by tenants on no certain title and for no 
definite period, to get all possible out of 
it by any means in the shortest time. It 
illustrates the depths to which a republic 
may fall when selfish aims dominate, 
when patriotism and faith live only in 
name. The government of Venezuela igs 
Tammany in its maturity. It is accepted 
as a matter of course. Neither its sup. 
porters nor its opposers feel any need of 
apologizing for it. Those who profit by it 
value it for what they think it is worth 
to themselves. Those who lose by it 
keep for it a hatred held in check by 
hopes of capturing if. 

For our Government to receive such 
States as those of Venezuela into its body 
politic would be suicidal. We have no 
greater perils than the not inconsiderable 
number of citizens whose ideas of govern. 
ment are of the same character with those 
which prevail in Venezuela. We have no 
machinery for governing such a country 
otherwise than as a State. Central and 
South American republics, but for the 
protection of the United States, would 
soon become the prey- of the colonizing 
ambitions of European powers, perhaps 
to their own advantage. But our Govern- 
ment does well to be wary of assuming 
responsibility for these so-called republics, 
which consist of warring factions without 
interest in the common good, struggling 
only to secure power in order to get money. 
It is an unsolved question whether these 
peoples of Spanish descent are capable of 
self-government. Certainly they are not 
now in a condition to share in a genuine 
republic like ours. 

It seems to be our duty as a nation, in 
the interest of humanity, to take active 
measures to bring to a speedy end the 
war in Cuba. From this duty, the con- 
sequence of a settled policy long since 
adopted, we may not now shrink. But 
how much responsibility must we as- 
sume to maintain police service to keep 
the peace after we have brought about 
the withdrawal of the Spanish army? 
How far will such a precedent impose 
on us obligations to suppress strife in 
other communities to the south of the 
United States on this hemisphere? These 
peoples are essentially alien to our nation, 
and whatever burdens we assume in their 
behalf we can expect no other reward 
than the satisfaction of restraining sel- 
fishness and lessening cruelty. Todo this 
effectively will cost us much. 





Christianity Still Holds the Fin- 
est Intellects 


The officers of the Maine, dead and liv- 
ing, whose gallantry, reserve power and 
wisdom men of all nations hasten to say 
that they admire, were not exceptional 
men. Man for man the personnel of the 
American navy is the superior of any 
nation in the world, whether the men be 
tested by their physical courage, their 
mental gifts and training or their moral 
character. Moreover, many if not most 
of the officers live consistent Christian 
lives whether on duty on sea or on shore. 
Such is the testimony of pastors who meet 
them at the various home stations; such 
is the testimony of missionaries and trav- 
elers who meet them abroad. Of all offti- 
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cers of the American navy at the present 
time the most distinguished is Capt. A. T. 
Mahan, upon whom the most ancient 
English and American universities have 
conferred their highest honorary titles, 
and for whom the leading naval experts 
and literary critics of Europe have naught 
but praise for his masterly dissertations 
on the philosophy of history as history 
has been made by naval power, conquest 
or defeat. Of all professional men the 
professional warrior, if he be truly great, 
is most modest, witness General Grant 
and Von Moltke. It is with difficulty 
that he can be induced to discuss other 
than professional questions, and those 
only in professional journals. Fortunate, 
then, was it that Rev. Dr. McConnell, 
rector of Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, 
induced Captain Mahan to speak at one of 
the recent Lenten noonday meetings held 
in that church, for his address was one of 
the most beautiful and impressive of re- 
cent utterances on the subject of religion. 

Captain Mahan asserted that his expe- 
rience of life has been that of one who 
has based his practice upon “a full intel- 
lectual acceptance of the Christian faith, 
as explicitly set forth in the historic 
creeds—the Apostles’ and the Nicene.” 
In them and in the Bible he has found 
“intense intellectual satisfaction.”’ Start- 
ing in life with a “fearful and apprehen- 
sive mind,” he has found during nearly 
sixty years that the Lord never fails those 
who put their trust in him. But he does 
not base his Christian faith upon “‘ mere 
rational inductions from experience and 
them only.” “What I find,” he says, 
“God be thanked, and which I believe to 
be the direct gracious work of God, is the 
growth of conviction, for which intellect 
can give no account. ... This, too, isa 
matter of experience, but it is an experi- 
ence which no man can have for another, 
and which no man can impart to an- 
other... . This is one witness, intellec- 
tual mainly, not safely to be trusted alone, 
and, I say with sorrow, not certainly to be 
recognized, except by those whose will is 
to serve God.”” But the surest reason for 
his hope is found in the “clearly to be 
recognized consciousness that he is grow- 
ing in belief, in hope, quite independent 
of the visible, sensible grounds of hope. 
Either of these witnesses alone might be 
doubted, I at least hesitate not to say 
that to me the two prove the case.” 

Then, summing it all up, he says: “I 
have tried God these many years and 
found him ever faithful, not only in or- 
dering my external life, but still more 
faithful in the gradual increase to me 
of that knowledge of God-in which stand- 
eth our eternal life—a knowledge of 
Whose growth I can give no account 
except that I do know. ...I value the 
opportunity, once in my life before God’s 
people, to avow my faith that to me he is 
and has been, not in my imperfect serv- 
ice, but in his own perfect faithfulness, 
Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the 
End, the First and the Last. I rejoice 
that onee, at least, Iam able publicly to 
lay at his feet in words—however poor 
my deeds—the confession that all I have, 
all that I am, all that I have accom- 
plished has been of him and through him, 
and that as the end draws near there 
abides what only my own demerit can 
forfeit, the hope which experience of his 
faithfulness renews day by day.” 


Such words inevitably recall the similar 
tribute to Christianity paid by the emi- 
nent French historian, Guizot, shortly 
before his death. They answer conclu- 
sively such sweeping generalizations as 
Rev. J. W. Chadwick, a typical Unita- 
rian rationalist, has been indulging in 
recently concerning the impossibility of 
any intellectual man accepting even for 
substance of doctrine the historic Chris- 
tian creeds. 





Aggressive Mormonism 


We felt when Utah was made a State 
that a blunder was committed. Now the 
evidence multiplies that this was true. 
To quote a single item. The New York 
Evening Post has. just copied from the 
North Carolina Presbyterian the state- 
ments that “there are fifty more Mormon 
missionaries in the State than there are 
Presbyterian ministers all told,’ and that 
“there is a possibility that there shall at 
an early day be as many Mormons in 
North Carolina as Presbyterians.” Testi- 
mony comes from Utah also that the 
Mormons there continue to practice po- 
lygamy and to defy the laws of the United 
States and the pledges on the strength of 
which Utah was admitted to Statehood. 
The tenor of the Independent’s recent 
symposium on the subject was to the 
same effect. We have no apprehen- 
sion that polygamy will extend itself 
much beyond the membership of the 
Mormon Church. It is too revolting to 
the American mind and heart. But the 
Mormon example of bold and deliberate 
defiance of law and good faith is a grave 
matter and should be rebuked and pun- 
ished by the national Government, if this 
be possible. To disfranchise the State 
would-be a just penalty. But the diffi- 
culty of inflicting any penalty at ali is so 
great that the nation probably will be 
compelled to endure both the shame and 
the peril of having such a moral plague- 
spot in its midst as Utah, until the ad- 
vancing tide of civilization and Christian- 
ity at last washes away the stain. Every 
possible effort to hasten this result should 
be made. If any of these Mormon mis- 
sionaries, of whom there are said to be 
1,500 outside of Utah, visit your town, we 
suggest that you send to Rev. J. D. Nut- 
ting, pastor of Plymouth Church, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and get copies of Ten 
Reasons, for general distribution. This 
tract was issued by the Presbytery of 
Utah in April last and was indorsed by 
the Congregational Association of Utah. 
It is an admirable setting forth of Mor- 
mon doctrine and practice from their own 
standard authorities. It is for sale ata 
nominal cost. 


Mr. Meyer’s Estimate of Us 


A cable from London a fortnight ago 
represented Rev. F. B. Meyer as having, 
on his return to London, indulged in crit- 
icism of the people of the United States, 
criticism which the reporter described as 
“insulting and full of ingratitude.” Dis- 
crediting the truth of the report, we have 
awaited the text of Mr. Meyer's state- 
ment and feel justified in having done so. 
For we suppose the cable message was 
based upon his letter to The Christian of 
March 10. In this he tells his English 
brethren there are many lessons for them 
to learn from the state of religion in the 
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United States. Among other points he 
mentions are these: Beware of drifting 
into preaching on social topics and ques- 
tions of the day apart from the person 
and work of the Saviour, of announcing 
sensational subjects to draw congrega- 
tions, of resorting to objectionable ways 
of raising money, of allowing the gov- 
ernment of affairs to drift inte the hands 
of irreligious and professional politicians, 
of having too many paid officials in church 
work, of throwing on evangelists duties 
to which God has nct called them. He 
urges his British brethren to maintain 
the custom of expository and experimen- 
tal preaching, to maintain church disci- 
pline carefully, to let people understand 
that if they want cards, balls, the theater, 
etc., they must dissociate themselves with 
the church. He concludes by saying: 
“Nothing could have been more loving 
and courteous than the treatment which 
I universally received. There are in the 
churches of Christ in the United States 
thousands of the choicest souls that God 
ever made.” While not all may agree 
with every specification of this exhorta- 
tion of Mr. Meyer’s, yet in the main it 
is admirable and far from being insult- 
ing or indicative of ingratitude. Appar- 
ently the person responsible for send- 
ing the message across the Atlantic ex- 
pected that Mr. Meyer would return to 
England prepared to assert that religion 
in the United States was in an ideal con- 
dition and that all the several million 
church members in the country were 
prepared for immediate translation to 
paradise. 


The Glorified Cross 


Romans, Greeks, Jews and everybody 
else in the time of Christ regarded the 
death upon the cross as exceptionally 
shameful. It was reserved for the basest 
criminals. That the chief priests and 
their followers demanded it for Jesus, 
and insisted upon it when Pilate sought 
not only to satisfy them by a milder pen- 
alty but even would have released Jesus 
as an innocent man, reveals the intense 
malignity of their hatred. Nothing in 
their eyes could be too disgraceful to be 
inflicted upon Jesus. 

How amazed they would be could they 
revisit this world, and realize what the 
cross has become to the human race, and 
as the direct consequence of their own 
action. Indeed, the signs of the coming 
change must have begun to be evident, 
even to some of them, before they died. 
For once crucifixion failed to disgrace. 
Its publicity was not less distressing. 
Its anguish was not mitigated. But its 
shamefulness was transformed, even while 
the living victim hung there on the cross, 
into honor. The very Roman soldiery 
appreciated this fact and bore testimony 
to it. 

Ever since through all the centuries 
that tremendous object lesson has been 
impressing itself upon mankind. Instead 
of disgrace attaching to Jesus because he 
was crucified, his cross has been radiant 
with a halo of glory for that very reason. 
And what is more, the great principle 
suggested and illustrated by the crucifixion 
of Jesus and its results has been imbed- 
ding itself more firmly in the soil of the 
heart of the race, and has been sending 
forth a richer and more beautiful fruitage. 
Whatever is painful, shameful, abhorrent 
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in itself ceases to be so, and ceases to be 
considered so, when it is done or borne 
for the sake of righteousness in the spirit 
of Christ. This long ago became admitted. 
It is a fact established upon the bed rock 
of human conviction. 

Take courage, then, you who are facing 
experiences from which you shrink, and 
which you may be conscious that you 
have not deserved. Be sure that, accepted 
as Jesus met his, they will glorify your 
life instead of blasting it. 





Current History 
The President's Message 
President McKinley in a brief message 
sent to Congress on Monday has revealed 
the motives that prompted the Adminis- 
tration to send the Maine to Havana, de- 
scribed the official action of Spain theron, 
and set forth the findings of the court of 
inquiry respecting the cause of her de- 
struction on the evening of Feb. 15. 
/The President states that the finding of 
the court of inquiry and the views of the 
American Government thereon have been 
communicated to Spain, and he “does 
not permit himself to doubt that the 
sense of justice of the Spanish nation will 
dictate a course of action suggested by 
honor and the friendly relations of the two 
governme.ts.”’ |/ No indication is given of 
what the views of the Administration 
are respecting the righteous course for 
Spain to pursue in the matter, the Ad- 
ministration feeling perhaps that more 
can be gained by throwing the burden of 
responsibility upon Spain, feeling sure 
that she will acknowledge some responsi- 
bility for negligence at least. Again, 
the Administration is more intent upon a 
peaceful solution of the larger question 
of Cuban release from Spanish misgovern- 
ment and inhumanity than it is on the 
solution of what apparently must ever 
remain a mystery. 
What Caused the Destruction of the Maine 
The summary of the report of the court 
of inquiry, as given in the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress, states that the court 
finds that the Maine was moored at a 
place in Havana Harbor selected by a reg- 
ular government pilot; the state of disci- 
pline on board the vessel the evening of the 
explosion, and the condition of her mag- 
azines, boilers and storage compartments 
were such as to give no indication of any 
cause for any internal explosion. The facts 
that there were two distinct explosions, 
the first lifting the forward part of the 
vessel perceptibly; that after the vessel 
sank the after part of the ship was found 
practically intact and the forward com- 
pletely demolished; and that examination 
of the keel and plating of the demolished 
structure reveals a relative position of 
some parts now that could not possibly 
have come about had there only been in- 
ternal explosions—these facts force the 
court to decide that the ship was destroyed 
by the explosion of a submarine mine 
under the bottom of the ship on the shore 
side, which explosion caused the partial 
explosion of two or more of her forward 
magazines of ammunition. No evidence 
has been obtained by the court of inquiry 
fixing the responsibility of the explosion 
.of the mine upon any person or persons, 
Spanish or Cuban. 
The Spanish naval commission charged 
with the duty of investigating the Maine 
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disaster reports conclusions precisely op- 
posite, assigning the cause of the explo- 
sion to internal causes, and asserting that 
certain phenomena which would have fol- 
lowed inevitably upon an external explo- 
sion were not discernible. 
The Administration’s Policy 

As far as we can discern the Adminis- 
tration is determined to act decisively for 
the relief of Cuba within a few days. On 
the broad ground of moral obligation, and 
in order to put an end toagrewsome state 
of affairs that shocks Christendom and 
rivals Turkey’s dastardly treatment of 
the Bulgarians in 1876 and of the Arme- 
nians in 1895, the United States proposes 
to intervene in behalf of the suffering 
population that Spain has driven from the 
country districts into the towns and there 
corralled and left to starve. Food and 
supplies, either furnished by citizens’ 
charity or purchased with money drawn 
from the national treasury, are to be 
taken to Cuba and given to the starving 
and the shelterless. This to be done 
whether Spain approves or not. If she 
cares to make this act of humanity on 
our part a cause for war, then we will 
accept that decision, reply in kind, and 
trust to the God of mercy and righteous- 
ness to give us victory, confident that our 
motives are pure and that Christendom 
will approve our course. If Spain, how- 
ever, accepts intervention in this form, 
then it is thought that thre ugh diplomacy 
both Spain and the Cuban insurgents can 
be induced to agree upon terms that will 
give the Cubans everything but the name 
of independence, or perhaps give them 
that as well, Spain consenting to accept 
a sum of several hundred millions from 
Cuba as the price of losing the Pearl of 
the Antilles. At any rate, it is hoped that 
hostilities following forcible intervention 
by us may not begin until next fall. But, 
realizing that they may begin at any mo- 
ment now, every official of the navy and 
army departments is working night and 
day and Sundays to get our militant forces 
in order. By nature a peacemaker and 
conciliator, the President is doing all that 
is consistent with national honor to avoid 
a clash, and at the same time he is keep- 
ing everin mind the necessity of having 
everything in readiness for war. Demo- 
crats and Populists, as well as Republi- 
cans, have been called in to give him ad- 
vice, and he in turn, putting confidence 
in their rectitude and patriotism, makes 
them aware of his intentions. Conse. 
quently every step that is taken represents 
the joint action of the Executive and Con- 
gress, and thus far has been opportune 
and defensible. 
Congress Alert and Tractable 

It is fortunate that the nation heard 
Senator Proctor’s speech on Cuba before it 
heard those of Senators Gallinger, Thurs- 
ton and Money. Senator Proctor spoke as 
one who, at his own charges, had coolly 
surveyed the situation and was willing to 
report upon it dispassionately and with- 
out exaggeration. Senators Gallinger and 
Thurston spoke as allies of a disreputable 
New York newspaper, recipients of its 
bounty and bound to discharge an obli- 
gation incurred. Senator Thurston also 
spoke irreverently if not sacrilegiously, 
bathos rather than pathos characterizing 
his utterances at times. Moreover, he 
advanced the fallacious and vicious argu- 
ment that a war would cause prosperity 
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to the many even if it brought suffering 
and disaster to the few. It can be safely 
said that there was no necessity for either - 
of these speeches, for all that was of value 
in them had been made known in the 
speech of Senator Proctor. In harmony 
with the desires of the Executive the Sen. 
ate adjourned from Thursday until Mon. 
day in order that there might be no oppor- 
tunity for any action that would thwart 
the Administration’s plans; and on Mon. 
day the message of the President and the 
report of the court of inquiry were re. 
ferred in both houses to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and without debate. 

The Naval Appropriation Bill as intro- 
duced in the House calls for the expendi- 
ture of $35,693,058 next year, an increase 
of nearly $4,000,000 over last year, an in- 
crease justified in the opinion of the com- 
mittee on naval affairs of both Houses by 
the exigencies of the hour. It provides 
for the construction of three new battle- 
ships, one to take the place of the Maine; 
for six torpedo boats and six torpedo boat 
destroyers, a type of vessel in which the 
navy now is woefully deficient; for five 
dry docks—the hospitals of the navy—to 
be located at Portsmouth, N. H., Boston, 
League Island, Mare Island and Algiers, 
La. While there is some opposition to 
some of the details of the bill, it seems 
likely now to go through with a rush, 
partisan lines being obliterated. 


Preparations for War 

Admiral Sicard has been given six 
months’ leave of absence, owing to ill 
health, and Capt. W. T. Sampson has 
been appointed commander of the fleet at 
Key West. He is an ideal officer for this 
important position. A flying squadron, 
with headquarters at present at Hampton 
Roads, has been organized which will have 
Commodore W. 8S. Schley as its chief. It 
will consist of the battleships Texas and 
Massachusetts and the cruisers Brooklyn, 
Minneapolis and Columbia, the fleetest 
and strongest of our navy, and the duty 
of this squadron will be to guard against 
the approach of a hostile fleet to cities on 
the North Atlantic coast. Vessels from 
European and South American waters are 
aiming for Key West, there to be incor- 
porated with the fleet which Captain 
Sampson will command. A torpedo boat 
just finished in German shipyards for 
Germany has been purchased and is ready 
for instant dispatch to this country. The 
entire fleet of revenue cutters belonging 
to the Treasury Department, by command 
of the President as commander-in.chief of 
the army and navy, has been transferred 
to the navy and will co-operate with the 
naval service. Eleven of the finest yachts 
and largest tugs in the possession of pri- 
vate individuals have been purchased and 
are being fitted out as torpedo, dispatch 
and gun boats. 

Monitors that served in the Civil War 
have been ordered put in commission and 
will be sent to the harbors of New York 
and Boston, there to be manned and han- 
dled by the naval militia. Ammunition 
has been distributed to all the important 
seacoast fortifications, and everything 
done to prepare for attack. All reserve 
field and siege guns in the interior have 
been ordered to coast ports for temporary 
use, and the infantry and cavalry forces 
of the Government are ih such condition 
that within three days the entire army 
can be mobilized either at Atlanta or 
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Washington. Europe has been scoured 
for all available munitions of war, and we 
have the option on everything that will 
be needed as soon ag war is declared. 
Most significant of all in many ways is 
the order to paint the war vessels black 
or green, an order never given unless there 
is likelihood of action. 

The Situation in Spain 

The overwhelming victory won by the 
Liberals in the election of members of 
the national legislature last Sunday indi- 
cates that partisan lines in Spain, as in 
this country, have given way before a 
sentiment uniting all men in support of 
those intrusted with defense of the na- 
tional interests and honor. Premier 
Sagasta may now feel more secure in 
making such concessions to the Cuban 
revolutionists or to the United States as 
bis regard for comity and Spain's true 
interests may dictate. It must be said, 
however, that the tone of the Spanish 
press does not ‘indicate that Spain will 
concede our right to intervene, even to 
render aid to the starving. Feeling against 
the United States runs high in Havana, 
and the lives of Americans there are 
likely to be in danger from this time on. 
The dispatch of the Spanish fleet of tor- 
pedo boats and torpedo destroyers to 
Porto Rico causes some alarm in our 
naval circles, the Army and Naval Jour- 
nal going so far as to term it an act of 
war justifying our immediate action as if 
war had been declared by Spain. They 
certainly are a type of vessels not needed 
in Cuban waters for purposes of suppress- 
ing the Cuban rebellion, and yet it is 
difficult to see how a nation that has done 
all that we have to prepare for war and 
instant advance on Havana can with 
good conscience protest against Spain 
taking all precautions which she can to 
combat us. The efforts of Spain to 
strengthen the fortifications at Porto 
Rico also indicate her intention to be pre- 
pared, 

There is no evidence of Spanish success 
in winning the support of any European 
Power. Both the pope and the czar of 
tussia have been credited with a disposi- 
tion to offer their services as pacificators 
and arbiters of differences, but there is 
no likelihood of this being a fact. M. 
Hanotaux, the French minister of for- 
eign affairs, replying last week in the 
House of Deputies to a socialist critic of 
the French policy, asserted that France 
would not, could not, side with Spain, but 
must maintain an impartial attitude in 
view of its past and present relations 
with Spain and the United States. At 
the same time he expressed the hope that 
war might be avoided and pledged that if 
both nations sought arbitration France 
would not be backward in lending its aid. 
In Europe, as in the United States, the 
question which statesmen and financiers 
are asking is, How can Spain dare to 
enter upon a war with a treasury so 
empty—a war in which she stands to lose 
not only Cuba but the Philippines, and 
which may involve the overthrow of the 
monarchy. 

Race Prejudice Breeds Injustice 

The Louisiana Constitutional Conven- 
tion, after wrangling for six weeks over 
a@ scheme to restrict the suffrage, has 
finally adopted a plan which both of the. 
United States senators from that State 
pronounce unconstitutional from a Fed- 





eral standpoint, as do other eminent 
Democratic Southern senators. The at- 
tempt to adopt the scheme employed in 
Mississippi and South Carolina by their 
recent constitutional conventions was 
defeated as being too palpable a fraud. 
But the devices of the scheme adopted 
are quite as unfair in their aim to exclude 
the Negro. Of him property and educa- 
tional qualifications are demanded that 
are inoperative save against the sons of 
foreigners naturalized after 1867. The 
best newspapers of the State denounce 
the outcome of the convention, and the 
friends of the Negro intend to carry the 
matter to the Federal Supreme Court. 


NOTES 


In the article on the partition of China, 
page 453, will be found a reference to the lat- 
est developments in the far East. 


Lord Salisbury is still at the helm in Great 
Britain despite his physical weakness, and 
the general opinion is that the crisis calls for 
a man with greater decision and force. His 
personal sorrows cause a mitigation of the 
censure that otherwise would fall upon him 
for his record of failure as a diplomatical ad- 
versary of Russia and France. 


It is semi-officially. announced that Mr. 
Gladstone is suffering from serious inflamma- 
tion of the cartilages at the base of the nose, 
and Sir Wemyss Reid, his intimate friend, 
announces in last Saturday’s Speaker that 
“there is no longer any attempt to disguise the 
fact that Mr. Gladstone is advancing towards 
the inevitable end of life with footsteps that 
do not lag.” To afriend Mr. Gladstone has 
recently said, ‘‘ A final lesson—a finai trial.”’ 


Speaker Reed’s article in the April Cos- 
mopolitan clearly indicates that he believes in 
God. Not so consoling is his statement to the 
editor of the magazine that no man would 
have any standing on the floor of the House 
of Representatives today, no matter how great 
his ability or high his character, if he belonged 
to none of the political parties. ‘‘So many 
measures,”’ says Mr. Reed, “‘are under discus- 
sion before the public that the House practi- 
cally agrees to regard as unimportant and un- 
worthy of consideration everything which has 
not been sufficiently advanced in public dis- 
cussion to receive the sanction of some party.’ 





In Brief 


The Easter festival will give color to our 
next week’s issue, whose contents will be of 
noticeable value to all to whom the season 
in any way appeals. Miss Estelle M. Hurll, 
whose discriminating treatment in our col- 
umns of the great themes of Christian art has 
made her such a favorite with our readers, 
will contribute another illustrated article, en- 
titled The Easter Angels. There will be sto- 
ries by Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford and Miss 
Frances Bent Dillingham, with an appropri- 
ate poem from Edith M. Thomas. Rev. Way- 
land Hoyt, D. D., will write upon the theme 
The Revelation to the Sorrowing, and another 
timely contribution will be from the pen of 
Prof. Frank C. Porter of Yale Divinity School. 
We are also happy to announce an article 
from Mrs. Mary A. Livermore on The Future 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 





A horse named Presbyterian won the Derby 
race at New Orleans last week. Foreordained 
to, we presume. 





What eventful months the three have been 
which close today! Will the next quarter of 
1898 be equally momentous ? 

The Bryn Mawr European fellowship for 
next year has been won by Miss Marion Ed- 
waids Park, daught:r of Rev. William E. 
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Park and granddaughter of Professor Park of 
Andover. Blood will tell. 


A nugget from one of President Tucker’s 
Yale léctures last week—“* While religion can 
bear a good deal, we must stop short of the 
grotesque.’”’ Pulpit mountebanks please pon- 
der. 


You will have a better understanding of the 
great issues at stake in connection with the 
partition of China if you read the article on 
that subject in this issue and study the map 
which illustrates it. 


The Monadnock Association of New Hamp- 
shire has compiled and published a leaflet of 
Biblical teachings after the Keswick plan, 
containing six steps, from the first abandon- 
ment of sin to the privileges of the higher 
life. The scheme might prove helpful to pas- 
tors generally in the conduct of special meet- 
ings. W. H. Spalter & Co. of Keene will sup- 
ply copies. 

We are glad that so many of his friends, 
old and new, are rallying to the support of 
Rev. William Duncan as he is striving at 
Washington to avert disaster to his Indian 
mission in Alaska. We hear of churches and 
individuals sending letters to their representa- 
tives at Washington urging them to be on the 
watch against the land grabbers. Such agi- 
tation is sure to bear fruit. 





The progress of the federation movement 
on the other side of the Atlantic outruns 
traditional English conservatism. Hugh Price 
Hughes pronounced the congress of Free 
Churches, just held at Bristol and reported 
fully by our English editor in this issue, one 
of the most significant and promising reli- 
gious gatherings ever held in the world’s 
history. We have much to learn from our 
English brethren touching the concerted ac- 
tion of the evangelical forces of the United 
State:. 





The Chicago Inter-Ocean lately printed a 
lifelike cut of the late Dr. A. J. Gordon, so 
long pastor of the Clarendon Street Baptist 
Church, Boston, but called him Rev. George 
A. Gordon, pastor of the Old South Church, 
and made him responsible for the latter min- 
ister’s recent utterances concerning the possi- 
ble universal salvat on of the race. However, 
the advantages resulting from this confusion 
of names have no} always been on one side. 
The members of the Old South at one of their 
church sociables once enjoyed ten gallons of 
ice cream which had been sent to Dr. Gordon’s 
church, but which the caterer supposed he 
had started in the direction of Clarendon 
Street. 





At a dinner given to the judiciary by the 
Brooklyn Bar Association last week one of 
the eminent lawyers who toasted the judi- 
ciary remarked that the conception of justice 
was a purely human one, and that in it the 
human mind has reached its highest flight. 
“It is suggested,” he said, “by nothing in 
the processes of nature, by nothing visible in 
the divine conduct of the universe.” Not so 
thought Sydney Smith, who described justice 
as “the brightest emanation from the gospel ; 
Not so thought 
Milton, who made Samson say: 


Just are the ways of God, 
And justifiable to men. 


A sad but suggestive illustration of the 
tendencies of “yellow” journalism was af- 
forded recently by the mental breakdown of 
the managing editor of one of the worst of the 
New York newspapers. After wearing him- 
self out with the preparation of many daily 
extras purporting to give new developments 
of the war rumors following the explosion of 
the Maine,-he ha@ an edition of his paper 
printed and sent out with séare headlines ‘an- 
nouncing that war had béen declared upon 
Spain by the United States. The edition was 
with difficulty recovered from the newsboys 
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and the editor sent home to develop in his 
own person the brain fever into which he had 
been trying to drive the public. 





Rev. George H. Emerson, D. D., who died 
at his home in Salem, March 24, aged seventy- 
five, formerly was one of the best known 
Universalist preachers in New England. 
Shortly after the war he entered the ranks 
of religious journalism, and for thirty-five 
years he has edited with much ability the 
leading Universalist journal, until recently 
The Christian Leader, now The Universalist 
Leader, published in Boston. His attitude 
was conservative, his mind dwelt upon pro- 
found themes of philosophy and religion and 
his editorials have been solid meat for his 
readers. A friend of Horace Greeley, P. T. 
Barnum and Rev. A. A. Miner, he has written 
authoritative biographies of those men, and 
also contributed frequently to the monthly 
and quarterly magazines of this country. 





Dr. Sheldon Jackson enjoys the distinction 
of having introduced reindeer into Alaska, 
but he has introduced something still better 
there. Upon going to Lapland recently he 
resolved, in order to get a better grade of men 
to go to Alaska as care-takers for the rein- 
deer, to appeal to Christian young men to 
serve the coming year as missionaries to 
Alaska Indians. The appeal was eminently 
successful, and it is said that many of the 
young men will not return to Lapland at the 
end of their contracts with the United States 
Government, but will remain to be Christian 
pioneers. There are 113 of them inall. This 
is a most impressive object lesson on the ad- 
vantage of having at the helm of affairs a 
Christian statesman, philanthropist and or- 
ganizer, instead of a mere man of business 
who might have gone to Lapland and hired 
some hostlers. 





With all due respect to the mother of Jesus 
it is still necessary for Protestants to point 
out that such statements as are found in a 
recent pastoral of Archbishop Gross of Port- 
land, Ore., have no warrant in Scripture. 
He says: “ As it is evident that there is immi- 
nent danger of war breaking out between our 
country and Spain, let us pray God that 
through the intercession of his Immaculate 
Mother it may be honorably averted. We 
therefore order the reverend clergy to add to 
the daily mass the collect ‘Pro Pace,’ and to 
recite with the people one Our Father and one 
Hail Mary after the duily mass.’”’ There can 
scarcely be any doubt that the spirit of the 
mother of Christ, if mortals could hear her 
prayer, would be found pleading for ‘‘ peace on 
earth, good will toward men,” but we know 
of no reason why her prayers should be more 
efficacious than those of other saints in this or 
the heavenly world. 





At a recent conference meeting in Connecti- 
cut it was suggested regarding Congregational 
Work, the new missionary organ of our be- 
nevolent societies, facetiously that the name 
made one tired and as a substitute the name 
Congregational Field Glass was mentioned, 
the speaker appropriately remarking that this 
title would bear looking into and the longer 
you looked the more you saw in it. We doubt 
if the managers of our denominational mis- 
sionary periodical will be disposed to adopt 
this suggestion, for they probably think that 
most people do far too little Christian work 
either personally or by proxy. Probably, 
however, the person who passes the criticism 
does not belong to the lazy class. He evi- 
dently sympathizes with the young woman 
who wishes her minister wouldn’t give out 
quite so frequently the hymn, 


Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve. 
She thinks the trouble with these end of the 


century days is that every nerve is already 
stretched to the verge of a total collapse. 





A new magazine, the result of combination 
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of the Unitarian magazine in Japan, the 
Shukyo, with a periodical representing what 
is called ‘liberal ‘Christianity in that country, 
is to be published by the Japan Unitarian 
Association. Its chief editor is the former 
editor of the Shukyo, and associated with 
him are Mr. Yokoi, president of the Do- 
shisha, Mr. Harada, a former president, Mr. 
Abe, another officer of the university, Mr. 
Murai and Mr. Sagi, pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Tokyo. Several of these 
Japanese were educated in part in New 
England, and are well known among the 
younger Congregational ministers. We sup- 
pose this indicates that the Doshisha, so far 
as its religious character is concerned, has 
passed under the control of those whose 
sympathies are with Unitarians. It has not 
for some time been connected in any way 
with the American Board. Our missionaries 
withdrew in the summer of 1896 in order 
thereby to protest against the theological 
position taken by the faculty of the Doshisha. 





Of all the human documents that have come 
to our notice during the past week the one that 
has caused the most depression is the letter 
found in the room of a woman in New York, 
who died dependent upon the charity of stran- 
gers. It came to her from her son, a student 
in a Presbyterian theological seminary. She 
had appealed to him for aid, her own vitality 
having been exhausted after twenty-four years 
of impecunious widowhood, part of the time 
having been spent in an almshouse. The son 
replied that what little money he had he would 
need for clothes and other necessaries to take 
him to California, where he expected to preach. 
He goes on to reflect upon her failure to care 
for him in early life, and winds up by saying: 
** Besides all this I have now come to the time 
in life when I must commence to think about 
getting a wife and home... . I cannot write 
more at present as I am very busy with my 
studies. I remain your son.’’ Perhaps the 
congregation to which this young clergyman 
expects to minister will find him an exponent 
of the gospel of Christ, but we very much doubt 
it. Of all forms of ingratitude—that basest of 
sins—there is nothing comparable to filial in- 
gratitude. 





Professor Walker at Andover 


Prof. Williston Walker’s fourth lecture in 
the Southworth series was on John Eliot. 
He said in substance: Though many names 
are lost to later generations his shines in 
splendor. After embracing the Puritan be- 
liefs he was chosen as pastor by friends in 
the new world, where he became teacher in 
the church in Roxbury. He was first of all 
a pastor, so his missionary activities were 
carried on in addition to his regular work. 
To his contemporaries he gave the impression 
that he was an old-fashioned man. He pub- 
lished some tracts on government, treating 
the subject from the religious point of view. 
His fame, however, rests mainly on his work 
among the Indians. These presented bar- 
riers to any work of evangelization because of 
the difficulties of the language and because of 
the dissimilarity of thought. He worked 
with courage and zeal, however, animated 
with the idea that prayer and pains through 
faith in Christ Jesus will do anything. He 
carried further the work already begun in the 
systematization of the language of the natives 
and produced several tfanslations for the use 
of the Indians, the most important being his 
Bible to the Indians. Before his death twen- 
ty-four Indians had been ordained to carry on 
the work of the gospel among their own 
tribesmen. 

The last lecture was on Increase Mather. 
Unlike those men who have been the subjects 
of the preceding lectures, this man was a son 
of New England soil. In 1664 he was or- 
dained to the teachership of the Old North 
Church in Boston. As a minister he laid 
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great emphasis on the work of the pulpit 
preparing himself for all his services with 
great diligence. For some years he held the 
presidency of Harvard College in connection 
with his pastoral duties, leaving the instruc. 
tion, however, largely to the two tutors. In 
this position his aid was of great value, for 
nearly all of the ministers of that day received 
their education at the college. Through per. 
sonal opposition he was after some years of 
service removed from the position. In the 
affairs of the colony he played a prominent 
part. He was sent on an embassy to the 
court of St. James to secure a charter for the 
colony, but failed in his purpose, though he 
did accomplish some good. Later he was ap- 
pointed to carry the congratulatory message 
to George III. on his accession to the throne, 
but was obliged to decline on account of ad- 
vanced age. In the witchcraft trials in Salem, 
while he did not take so active a part as many, 
yet there is much which he could have pre- 
vented if he had chosen. Many people in 
those days believed in such manifestations. 
His writings evince a style simple and direct, 
Much of what he has left seems to us com- 
monplace and trite, but it did not seem so in 
that day, for he met a real need of his day. 
R. W. D. 





The Tension at Washington 


BY LILLIAN C. WHITTLESEY 
Great Days in Congress 

A generation has come and gone since 
the Capitol has echoed to such patriotic 
and thrilling words as have been spoken 
there during the past two weeks. Feb. 
ruary was a period of startling situations 
—Washington seemed reeling in an earth- 
quake whose shock and bewilderment 
went over the country. But March has 
seen the quick rallying of all parties to 
the Administration, the patient waiting 
that has been sublime in its endurance, 
while alert and active inits planning, and 
the recital of scenes of starvation and 
death told by those whose eyes but a 
few days ago witnessed what, sleeping or 
waking, they now constantly behold, so 
great was the horror of it. 

The passage of the $50,000,000 bill in 
the House marked the greatest day since 
the war, and the next day in the Senate 
was greater still, for the vote was unan- 
imous and not one word of debate. Sen- 
ator Mason says that the Senate is so 
slow in its deliberations it would take 
two months in that chamber to say, “‘ Pass 
the salt.’”” He must have forgotten March 
9. But it was thrilling to listen for two 
hours to the minute speeches in the 
House. Men of the South said that they 
were glad of the opportunity to show 
their loyalty to the flag. Men of the 
North vied with each other in praises of 
Consul General Fitzhugh Lee; Democrats 
lauded the course of “our President”; 
Republicans said, “‘There is no party.” 
State after State, through its representa- 
tives, pledged loyalty to the flag and the 
President. ‘Peace with hunor,” “Treble 
the appropriation,” ‘We are all one,” 
rang out again and again. Mr. Bailey of 
Texas, well-dressed, smooth-shaven, too 
young to have borne a musket in the 
Civil War, has, with his rich voice and 
grace of gesture, a reserve of power and 
an eloquence that may some day make 
him the Webster of the Southland. Gen- 
eral Henderson of Iowa made one of the 
best speeches, but some way one’s eyes 
were full of tears half the time, your ears 
seemed to catch the sound of bugles and 
of marching feet, and you felt that you 
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were swallowing refreshing draughts of 
red, white and blue. 

At that time, in another part of the 
city, a concert was being given for the 
penefit of families of men lost with the 
Maine. A company came over from New 
York for the purpose, the ushers were 
army officers in full uniform, Miss Sigs- 
bee, Miss Sartoris and other society young 
ladies in their prettiest gowns sold pro- 
grams and flags, and the theater was 
crowded. As the President and Mrs. 
McKinley entered their box the entire 
audience rose. The President was greatly 
touched, and smiled and bowed more than 
once. It was a silent but spontaneous 
note of sympathy. 

The Calm but Busy Administration 

The President’s health of body and poise 
of mind through these trying days are a 
marvel to those who thought they knew 
him best. He calls to his counsel men 
of both parties. Senator Jones, Speaker 
Reed, Mr. Bailey, with scores of others, 
have been summoned to the White House 
in asingle day. The much used phrase, 
“He’s all right,” takes on new meaning 
when it voices the feeling of these differ- 
ent leaders regarding the chief executive. 
The State, War and Navy Building has as 
many visitors these days as the White 
House. Inventors and manufacturers of 
everything connected with armored cruis- 
ers, air balloons and torpedo boats try 
to see Secretary Long. Dispatches in 
cipher, presumably about the purchase of 
war ships, are constantly received and 
sent out. Instructions to commodores 
and orders to the new naval militia move 
men hither and yon. Work on coast de- 
fenses and the acquirement and equip- 
ment of a navy advance hourly as rapidly 
as they have heretofore proceeded in an 
entire year. There are no idle visitors at 
the Navy Department; tourists study the 
models of the cruisers with deep interest, 
and then make trips to the navy yard to 
gaze at the black hull of the Vesuvius 
with her ugly dynamite guns. She has 
come up from Jacksonville for some re- 
pairs. No visitors are allowed upon her 
decks, and much of the work at the navy 
yard is now closed to spectators. Extra 
men are employed, and preparations go 
on night and day. Secretary Alger and 
his assistants are mobilizing the army, 
purchasing stores and making ready for 
action which all hope will not come. It 
is only the intense activity in the exec- 
utive branch of the government that 
makes the tense situation bearable. Lieu- 
tenant Marix with his fateful report from 
the Court of Inquiry is in the city. Be- 
fore this is read extras in two continents 
will have proclaimed the finding. Be. 
yond the war cloud breaks the light of 
peace or shoots the lurid flame of war? 

Nature is making a rapid beginning for 
a loug summercampaign. Not often here 
is the springtime so early or so joyous. 
The trees are springing into leaf; in the 
parks the bushes are aflame and the mag- 
nolias are white signals of peace. On the 
lawns crocuses and hyacinths show stars 
and cireles of crimson and blue, and the 
tulips are parting their many-hued petals. 
It is the anxiety more than the season of 
Lent that has hushed society in this most 
beautiful season. The President and the 
Vice-President gave handsome dinners to 
the Belgian prince, but he did not see the 
capital in the heyday of merry-making. 


Any allusion to the flag in the theaters 
brings out rounds of applause, and the star 
spangled banner was never more popular. 
Many went ‘to Newport’ News''to~ the 
launching of the Kentucky and the Kear- 
sarge. Thecold water speech of Governor 
Bradley and the breaking of a bottle of 
water from the famous Lincoln spring by 
Miss Bradley, as she said, “‘I christen 
thee Kentucky,” is to the satisfaction of 
all temperence loving people. The great 
hotels, Hygeia and Chamberlain, at Old 
Point, are built on Government ground, 
and their owners are fearing the thirty 
days’ notice which, by the terms of the 
lease, will be given them in which to tear 
down their buildings if an emergency 
arises. The proprietors are booking few 
guests for the season of 1898. 
What Visitors to Cuba Have Seen 

Speeches made in the Senate within the 
past few days by men but just returned 
from Cuba have been listened to with ab- 
sorbing interest. Serator Proctor, cool 
and conservative, made his statements 
with dry eyes and in quiet tones, as a 
man might talk to his family of some 
dreadful thing that he had seen, and men 
who listened said they dared not repeat 
them, so terrible are the facts. Senator 
Gallinger described the conflict in Cuba 
as the most cruel war of history. Miss 
Barton says that the famine is worse than 
that of Armenia or India. All her former 
experiences in want and suffering pale 
before this. Four hundred thousand Cu- 
bans have starved to death, and half as 
many more must die from what they have 
endured. This but forty hours from Wash- 
ington and less than one hundred miles 
from our boundary. 





Jesus in Human Relations 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
VI. AS TEACHER 


He who lived with Jesus in the closest 
intimacy of friendship wrote of him that 
‘*he knew all men and needed not that 
any one should bear witness concerning 
man; for he himself knew what was in 
man.” This insight into human hearts 
accounts for the variety of his teaching. 
As the wise gardener gives every plant 
just the right soil for growth, so Jesus 
spoke just the right word for every need. 
His approach to men was never the op- 
pressive condescension of self-satisfied 
and impatient worldly wisdom. It never 
offended or made men slow to confess 
their hidden thought. It never gave the 
wrong word for the need of any petitioner, 
though it might not answer to his hidden 
wish. Into the hearts of men his insight 
was perfect vision, such as comes in sum- 
mer after a storm when all clouds are dis- 
persed, all winds are still, and the air is 
left without a film of vapor or of heat. 

Nothing was better suited to his teach- 
ing than the mode of life which brought 
him so immediately face to face with 
men. All the machinery of our schools— 


*desks and benches, formal lessons, set 


hours, books and apparatus—would only 
have hindered him. The fisher’s boat for 
a desk, the beach for a lecture-room, the 
grassy slope of a hill, a seat by the way- 
side well, the doorway of a house, the 
couch at dinner—any place and time lent 
itself to his purpose. His classes varied 
from the multitude crowding upon each 
other to come within sound of his voice 
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to the little group of his disciples or a 
single listener. The text of his teaching 
was taken from some need or perplexity 
of men and many of his deepest utter- 
ances were intended for the ear of only 
one. 

If we ask ourselves when we would 
most have wished to be learners in his 
school, it is of these personal interviews 
and conversations with little groups that 
we think first. What did he say when 
Mary sat at his feet and Jesus testified of 
her that she had chosen the good part? 
With what look and accent did he speak 
of life from above to Nicodemus? What 
did he say to James, his brother, that 
transformed him from unbelief to stead- 
fast discipleship? Would not our hearts 
have burned within us if we could have 
been with the two when he unfolded the 
meaning of the law and prophets as they 
walked with bim that first Lord’s Day 
and Easter afternoon? Sooner or later 
every one came to stand alone with Jesus, 
though it were only as his message found 
its way to heart and conscience in the 
erowd. And it is this individual grip 
which his words take upon men’s hearts 
and wills thatis the miracle of his teaching. 

His words were strangely different from 
the teachings of the Scribes and rabbis. 
They were busy with traditional observ- 
ance and points of casuistry. All outward 
life was settled by authority and of the 
inward life of man they had little grasp. 
They wasted their strength upon imagi- 
nary difficulties like those which once ai.d 
again they brought to Jesus. Their an- 
swers came from some forced construc- 
tion of the written Word. He struck them 
dumb by going from the written Word to 
its fulfillment in an ideal righteousness. 

Much of their time was taken up with 
the discussion of the ritual law, but per- 
haps the most startling aspect of the re. 
corded teaching of Jesus is the almost 
total absence of deliberate reference to 
the great facts of ritual and of sacrifice. 
John at the beginning of his ministry 
calls him the ‘‘ Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world,” a name which 
in itself sums up all sacrifices; but Jesus 
—so far as his recorded words declare— 
kept these typical sacrifices, which were 
the very heart of the law, in the back- 
ground of his teaching. Were it not that 
his life and death fulfilled them once for 
all while his teaching was devoted to the 
truth essential at the beginning of his 
kingdom, this silence would be beyond our 
understanding. 

Strangest of all, as the people thought, 
“he taught as one having authority and 
not as the Scribes.” He spoke as law- 
giver and not as the interpreter of law. 
They had made the Sabbath a chain; he 
made it an atmosphere in which men 
were to draw free breaths of rest and joy. 
They condemned murder; he showed that 
hate was murder already active in the 
heart. They punished adultery; he con- 
demned lust. Their obedience worked 
out to hate for the stranger and con- 
tempt for the criminal; his purpose was 
shown in love that suffereth long and is 
kind, love carrying good tidings into all 
the world. He cleared all intervening 
hindrances away and spoke straight to 
the hearts of men. 

He set limits to the sphere of this au- 
thority. He would not use it to settle 
concrete questions of worldly gain or 
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loss, of political action or of mere intel- 
lectual curiosity. His silence is often as 
significant as his speech. He did not 
come to offer men solution of all doubts, 
or to relieve them of the duty of thought 
and decision, but to teach them how to 
choose, think, speak and act as children 
of God. Yet, within the limits of his pur- 
pose, he speaks with an authority which 
brooks no denial. To the ignorant and 
sinful woman at the well of Sychar, to 
the blind beggar by the roadside, to wind 
and wave and the demons that oppressed 
men’s souls, to Nicodemus of the Sanhe- 
drin, to high priest and Roman governor, 
he spoke with the same tone of quiet but 
absolute control. All learners in the 
school of Jesus must receive him as Mas- 
ter and Lord. He will not rob them of 
the need and right of study, but when he 
speaks to each of duty and obedience it is 
with absolute knowledge and authority 
in words that are fitted to his need. 

His attitude toward the older covenant 
was significant for both Jew and Gentile. 
To have condemned the law would have 
been to throw aside the preparation of 
the centuries and to have alienated and 
disgraced the Jew. To have continued 
its intricate details would have been to 
lay an intolerable yoke upon the Gentile. 
To fulfill its ritual sacrifice in his life 
and death, and its morality in a higher 
law of righteousness, reconciles Jew and 
Gentile in a world-enduring and world- 
embracing kingdom of God. It was 
courageous teaching which looked be- 
yond death to such a victory of reconcili- 
ation. It was farsighted wisdom which 
held such steady grasp on the necessity 
of training a body of successors. Many 
a strong man has failed of lasting power 
with men becavse in his years of strength 
he would tolerate no possible successor 
near the throne. 

Jesus spent much of the strength of his 
years of public service in the training of 
the disciples. He not only took them 
with him in his proclamation of the king- 
dom, he sent them two and two before 
him or tried their faith in preaching 
journeys which he did not share. He 
taught them not merely what they could 
understand, but much, also, which only a 
ripening experience enabled them to grasp 
in the light of the cross and the opened 
tomb. So will he deal with our inexperi- 
ence and our feeble faith. So does he 
teach us mysteries which only ripening 
experience and the life beyond the grave 
will enable us to understand. 





In and Around Boston 


The Old South Lenten Course 

In his special Lenten course of Sunday 
evening lectures Dr. G. A. Gordon has been 
considering in succession several great Psalms 
under the inclusive title New Inspirations 
from Old Songs. Large congregations, in 
which young men have been a conspicuous 
element, are following his fresh and forceful 
interpretation of the truth embedded in these 
Psalms. He has employed the extempore 
method and has spoken with characteristic 
earnestness. The musical part of the service, 
excellent and appropriate as it always is at 
the Old South, has been quite subordinated to 
the sermon, and the course when completed 
on next Sunday will take rank with the npt- 
able ones that have preceded it in other years, 

The Psalm which served as the basis of last 
Sunday evening’s discourse was the sixty- 
third, which Dr. Gordon termed the psalm of 
life. Man’s distinction is that he is a dis- 
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coverer or explorer. The report which he 
brings back of the higher realms is optimistic 
or pessimistic according to the way in which 
he uses the organ-of- life. One is living the 
atheistic, pessimistic inhuman life and brings 
back a despairing report; an sther is living 
the Godlike life of service and brings back a 
psalm like this. This discoverer has learned 
that man is not made by his physical condi- 
tions. Nor is either knowledge or art ade- 
quate to the circle of his needs. Neither 
bread, books nor beauty make one truly a 
man. 

The lecture abounded in striking pregnant 
sentences such as, “A man is not a man be- 
cause he is a Bostonian or an American.”’ 
“The difference between a millionaire and a 
tramp may be a difference only of bread—the 
one having a limited and the other an un- 
limited supply.”’ ‘A doer sees reality.”” He 
praised Kipling and quoted with approval 
Carlyle’s saying, ‘“‘Of all windy gospels of 
our time, the windiest and the emptiest is the 
gospel of art.”’ He referred to a German 
book called The Vocation of Man, of which 
there is a good English translation, which he 
said ought to be kept close at hand as a kind 
of second Bible. 


Dr. McKenzie’s Lowell Institute Lectures 

Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie of Cambridge, 
in his lectures in the Lowell Institute course, 
on the Divine Force in the Life of the World, 
has chosen a theme and adopted a method 
which seem likely to produce a profound effect 
upon his hearers. For he has selected a sub- 
ject that meets the longings of all who are 
interested either in religion or science, and he 
has done himself the justice of putting his 
ripest thought in writing without in the least 
lessening the impression produced by his rare 
gifts as an orator and seer. We predict that 
when the lectures are published in book form, 
as they are certain to be, they will enhance his 
reputation with those who already are his 
admirers and create admiration for him among 
those who in the past have been wont to under- 
value his acquaintance with or sympathy for 
the generally accepted results of modern sci- 
ence and Biblical investigation. He speaks 
not as a Christian preacher or controversialist, 
but as a religious being desirous of impressing 
upon his fellowmen the undisputed facts of 
the spiritual life common to all who seek to 
know God. In so far as he refers to the Bible 
he resorts to it as authentic literature contain- 
ing the word of God and revealing him. But 
he does not claim for its every sentence the 
authority that the Christian Church at times 
has. Science and religion, in his opinion, are 
alike of value as revelations of God, and can- 
not be fairly described as rivals or enemies of 
each other. Huntington Hall has been crowded 
at each lecture. The lectures still to be deliv- 
ered occur March 31, April 4 and April 7. 


Evening Lectures in Schoolhouses 

That enterprising and public-spirited or- 
ganization known as the Twentieth Century 
Club is extremely fertile in devising schemes 
whereby the benefits of culture may be made 
available to the common people. Besides the 
series of organ recitals and Professor Royce’s 
lectures, and earlier in the season the course 
of lectures on Beauty in the Home, there 
has just been put in operation a compre- 
hensive plan for free lectures for the pub- 
lic. The idea is not original to this city, 
inasmuch as for several years in New York 
the schoolhouses of the tity have been utilized 
for this same purpose, and last year over 400,- 
000 persons heard excellent lectures on a great 
variety of subjects. In New York the city, 
through its school board, bears all the ex- 
pense. Here in Boston, however, the city’s 
participation consists solely in allowing the 
use of six schoolhouses favorably located for 
reaching the people of the neighborhood and 
the expense involved in the lectures is guaran- 
teed by the Twentieth Century Club, which 
has thus far found a gratifying response to its 
solicitations of aid, although not all of the 
sum needed—about $700—is yet promised. 
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The series opened March 2 and will continue 
on successive Wednesday evenings until A pri} 
13. Such favorite lecturers as Henry A. Clapp, 
H. T. Bailey, Prof. E. S. Morse, Hon. Sher. 
man Hoar, Rev. E. G. Porter, Rev. W. E, Bar. 
ton, D. D, Prof. L. C. Elson and Curtis Guild, 
Jr, are being listened to week by week by 
appreciative audiences. The distribution of 
tickets is left chiefly in the hands of school 
teachers, who know best how to interest peo. 
ple in their respective neighborhoods in such 
opportunities for self-culture. Tickets can 
also be secured at the rooms of the Twentieth 
Century Club, Ashburton Place. This move. 
ment will acquire strength and prestige as it 
becomes better known to the masses and in 
due time it will probably be as firmly estab. 
lished here as in New York. 


The Readjustment of Public Education in New 
England 

The inequalities which have arisen in the 
diffusion of education in New England were 
described by Dr. W. Scott, the secretary of 
the New England Educational League, who 
gave the principal address at the Boston Min- 
isters’ Meeting last Monday. The problem of 
affording equal advantages to remote and to 
urban pupils, he believes, can be solved only 
by the employment of a larger civic unit in 
the administration of schools. This unit may 
be either a group of towns, a county or a 
State. The present educational barriers of 
local boundary lines are no graver than many 
which have been overcome in the past, but 
demand careful thought from all intelligent 
citizens. 

Dr. C. T, Ames, in a fi e-minute address, 
set forth the aims of the Educational League, 
which he declared were simply to recognize 
existing discontent with, and the defects of, 
existing conditions and then to “ focalize wit, 
wisdom, public spirit and reason upon the 
solution of these problems as God shall give 
us power.” Prof. W. T. Sedgwick of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology spoke 
of the hopeful and wholesome symptoms 
evinced by the widespread interest in educa- 
tional matters and especially in the interest 
felt by exponents of the higher education in 
the lower schools. 


The Junior Club 

The younger Congregationalists at their 
club meeting at Hotel Brunswick, March 23, 
had as speakers Rev. Dr. Leighton Parks, 
rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston, and Rev. 
G. 8. Lee of Northampton. Appropriate to 
the season the subject was, The Meaning and 
Uses of Lent. The first speaker considered 
the earlier and later purpose and use of Lent, 
showing the difference in spirit and action 
between the first and present observance of 
this season. Mr. Lee impressed the thought 
that these days brought such a fullness of 
spirit that self-sacrifive had no place there. 
In the members’ discussion the topic was, If 
the People Will Not Go to the Church, How 
Shall the Church Go to the People? 





The Spectator, referring to the plethora of 
capital awaiting investment in Great Britain, 
says: ‘‘The public is so rich that it does not 
know what to do with its money.” The same 
journal accuses the British people of playing 
a dog in the manger réle toward Russia in its 
reasonable desire to gain the province of Man- 
churia: ‘‘We say deliberately that the enter- 
prise [of seizing the Yangste valley because 
Russia is to seize Manchuria] is beyond our 
strength, and that it would be better to let 
Russia conquer all China. ... The plain 
trath of the matter is that, to the grave mis- 
fortune of Europe, Asiaand Africa have fallen 
in the same decade into the melting pot. .. . 
If we do not want all Europe upon our necks 
we must let Europe take its share, without 
resistance and without grudge. . . . We have 
no rights of sovereignty on the Amoor or the 
Yangste, and no reason except jealousy for 
taking them up.” 
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The. Partition of China 


The Hopes and Ambitions of the Great European Powers 


“( Rock, Rock, when wilt thou open?’’ ex- 
claimed Vagliani, having in mind the Chinese 
empire. There are nota few signs today that 
the day thus sighed for has come. Be this as 
it may, it is true beyond all question that the 
far Eastern question now transcends the East- 
ern question, and there is not a nation in 
Christendom which dares to be indifferent to 
the future of China. Because history is being 
made faster there than anywhere else on the 
globe now, it seems pertinent here and now 
to publish the accompanying map and set 
forth the salient points in the international 
controversy. 

Slowly, but surely, since the middle of the 
sixteenth century Russia has been subduing 
the peoples of north- 
ern Asia, from the 
Caspian to the Pa- 
cific, and more sig- 
nificant than the 
subjugation is the 
fact that she has 
assimilated them, 
won their respect 
and bettered their 
physical condition. 
Along the northern 
border of China 
stretch outposts of 

tussian troops, and 
farther north runs 
a railway, which, 
when completed 
eighteen months 
hence, will give 
Russia an outlet for 
merchandise in 
times of peace and 
troops in time of 
war, and be another 
link in binding Eu- ~~~ 
rope to Asia with 5 
ties that never can 
be broken. To find 
an outlet for this 
railway on the Pa- 
cific, in a harbor 
free from ice and 
open the year round 
to a Russian fleet, 
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and accessible to 
the trading vessels 
of all nations when- 


ever Russia wishes 
it to be, has been the 
aim of Russian diplo- 
macy for a decade, 
as it is clearly seen 
that a terminus for 
the railroad on Si- 
berian soil near the 
mouth of the Amoor 
is impraeticable for 
many reasons, nat- 
ural and political. 
It is for this purpose that Russia has sought 
to obtain from China the control, either per- 
manently or on a long lease, of the harbors of 
Port Arthur and Talien Wan, the Leao-Tung 
peninsula on which they are situated, and the 
province of Shin-King, through which the 
Siberian railway must pass after it leaves the 
main line and turns south toward the harbors 
ou the Pacific. For so much Russia would 
have contended had there been no Japanese- 
Chinese war, with all that it involved, and tlie 
present English ministry is on record as ad- 
tuitting that in such ambition Russia was jus- 
tified and would not be opposed. 
_ Japan’s recognition of Korea, in 1876, as an 
independent state, her denial of China’s suze- 
rainty over Korea then and later, in 1894, im- 
pressed Russia with the fact that she must 
reckon with Japan in all future plans for the 
partition of China, and today each Power is 





striving to fit itself more swiftly and thor- 
oughly than the other for the conflict which both 
believe to be inevitable, Russia’s confessed 
purpose being the exclusion of Japan from 
the continent, including Korea. The result of 
the war which Japan waged against China in 
1894-5 proved three things conclusively—the 
militant strength of Japan, the impotency of 
China without better leadership, and the un- 
willingness of Europe to permit Japan to dic- 
tate the terms of peace in so far as they in- 
volved the seizure of territory on the conti- 
nent. Formosa she was permitted to take, 
but not the Shantaung promontory, with its val- 
uable harbor of Wei-hai-wei on the north. 
To be sure Japan is there now, but, according 
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THE SEAT OF CONTROVERSY 


to the terms of the treaty of Chefoo, she must 
depart when China proffers the last install- 
ment of the indemnity, due in May. There are 
those who predict that Japan will then retain 
Wei-hai-wei and spurn the installment, justify- 
ing her course by the acts of Russia, Germany 
and France during the past twelve months, 
and then daring them or China to eject her. 
That the course of history might have been 
different had China interpreted the result of 
the war as proof that Japan was entitled to 
lead China in a joint effort of the yellow races 
first to accept the best fruits of Western civili- 
zation and then defy Europe, all will concede. 
Some assert that Great Britain blundered 
when she permitted Russia, France and Ger- 
many to thwart Japan’s ambition. The fact 
remains that since 1895 Russia and her allies 
have been foremost in influence at Peking and 
Seoul, the capital of Korea, and only within a 


twelvemonth have Great Britain and the United 
States awakened to the fact that China bade 
fair to disintegrate, and in ways detrimental 
to their vast and ever-increasing trade inter- 
ests. The United States, desiring no colonial 
possessions, and bound in its foreign policy by 
a tradition which has the force of an unwritten 
law, is not likely to more than protest forci- 
bly against any scheme of partition which will 
give to Rassia, France or Germany—protec- 
tionist powers—the chance to exclude from 
Chinese markets the products of its soil and 
its factories. The value of our exports to 
China last year was $10,410,064, a decided gain 
over the year before. 

Great Britain, with its preponderance of 
trade in China— 
eighty-two per cent. 
—does not wish any 
change in the status 
quo, for the positive 
reason that she al- 
ready is burdened 
with the care of 
her immense pos- 
sessions in Africa 
and Asia and doves 
not care to assume 
the task of govern- 
ing any more terri- 
tory, be it never so 
rich or populous, 
and also for the 
reason that by the 
treaty of Tientsin 
she is guaranteed 
by China “free and 
equal participation 
in all privileges, 
immunities and ad- 
vantage that may 
have been or may be 
hereafter granted 
by the emperor of 
China to the gov- 
ernment or subjects 
of any other na- 
tion.” Standing on 
this treaty right, 
Great Britain, 
through Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, Mr. 
Chamberlain and 
other of the respon- 
sible leaders of the 
ministry and by a 
formal vote of the 
House of Commons, 
has asserted its dis- 
position to go to war 
rather than see any 
part of China given 
over to the exclusive 
commercial as well 
as political control 
of any power. Polit- 
ical control it might tolerate, exclusive com- 
mercial confrol it may not. 

Germany’s interest in China is comparatively 
recent, politically speaking. Of course her 
traders have been competing in the Chinese 
ports for years, and succeeded there as else- 
where in capturing much trade that formerly 
went to American, British and Russian trad- 
ers. Prompted by the desire to curry favor 
with Russia, Germany sided with Russia in 
1895, and forced the revision of the treaty of 
Shimonoseki, thus incurring the dislike of 
Japan. Whether at the time Russia agreed 
that Germany, as well as France, should profit 
ultimately by this friendly act is somewhat of 
an open question. Subsequent events lend 
some color to the opinion that such an agree- 
ment was made, that Russia failed to redeem 
its pledge, and that Germany then acted for 
itself, determined that Russia and France 
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should not be the only Powers to profit bya 
partition. 

This act was the more natural], owing to the 
pressure from Germany’s commercial inter- 
ests pleading for a wider colonial policy and 
more markets set apart exclusively for Ger- 
many’s increasing manufactures, and also be- 
cause an overt act like the seizure of Kiao- 
Chau and the consequent strengthening of 
the German fleet in the Pacific was likely to 
create public opinion in Germany favorable 
to Emperor William’s scheme for an enlarged 
German navy. At any rate, whatever the 
motive, the fact is that in the last days of 1897 
Germany made the murder of Roman Cath- 
olic missionaries in the province of Shantung 
the pretext for the much desired interven- 
tion, and, without giving China the opportunity 
for redress through diplomacy, she seized the 
port of Kiao-Chau and has since secured from 
China the payment of a large indemnity, the 
pledge of exclusive rights in the rich province 
of Shantung for ninety-nine years, and today 
Germany is intrenched in China. France, as 
will be seen by consulting the map, already 
has a foothold in southeastern Asia and nat- 
urally will claim adjoining territory when she 
deems the proper time has come. Indeed, lat- 
est reports from Peking tell of French claims 
to the island of Hainan and exclusive rights 
in the provinces of Quang-se and Quang-Tung. 

Great Britain, as one condition of loaning 
China $90,000,000, recently secured two pledges 
from China which would go far toward satis- 
fying her were she less ambitious, So long as 
she retains the preponderance of trade in 
China (as now constituted) she, through Brit- 
ish servants of China, is to retain control of 
the customs service, and the territory in the 
rich and fertile valley of the Yangste is never 
to be ceded to any power by China. But 
here, as in so many other phases of the com- 
plex problem, she is confronted by elements 
of uncertainty that enter in, owing to the du- 
plicity of Russian diplomacy and the chaotic 
condition of the Chinese empire. Russia at 
Batum and France in Madagascar both have 
recently given Great Britain proof that they 
will not be bound by treaty pledges if the 
point to be gained is the exclusion of British 
trade or a blow at British prestige. To be 
sure, Germany and Russia now both avow 
that, if granted concessions from China, they 
will not make either Port Arthur, Talien 
Wan or Kiao-Chau closed ports, that British 
trade will be free to compete with Russian or 
German; but an eye to the past makes Great 
Britain averse to crediting these promises. 
Again, it is held by some that Russia and 
China havea secret treaty negotiated by Count 
Cassini in October, 1895, that puts China even 
now in the position of vassal, utterly unable 
to deny any requests that Russia may make 
and equally incapable of granting British or 
German demands should Russia object; and 
the very latest reports from Peking and St. 
Petersburg certainly go far toward justifying 
this belief. 

As we go to press there comes news of 
China’s compliance with Russia’s demands 
respecting Port Arthurand Talien-Wan. Port 
Arthur is leased for twenty-five years as a 
fortified naval base. Talien-Wan is leased for 
twenty-five years as a port open to all nations 
and as the terminus of the Trans-Manchurian 
Railway, with the right of fortification. Rus- 
sia is given authority to construct a railway 
from Petuna in Manchuria to Port Arthur and 
Talien-Wan. Nominally China retains sover- 
eignty over the territory, but Russia once in- 
trenched there she need never expect to be 
forced to relinquish the territory. What Great 
Britain will say or do remains to be seen. Her 
fleet in the North Pacific has recently been 
re-entorced and is now off Hong-Kong await- 
ing orders. She controls the coal supply of 
the North Pacific, and in this respect has all 
other powers at her mercy. But the navy can- 
not act without orders front London. The 
Times clamors for a display of naval force 
that will impress upon the Chinese rulers that 
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Great Britain’s prestige has not entirely passed 
away. But the Daily News ridicules the idea 
of Great Britain going to war with Russia over 
Russia’s success in controlling Port Arthur, 
and on page 452 we quote from the conserva- 
tive Spectator its opinion of the folly of Great 
Britain trying to prevent Russia from controll- 
ing Chinese territory that naturally would go 
to it in case of a partition. The British jour- 
nals published in China and Japan agree in 
asserting that Russia’s possession of Port 
Arthur and Talien-Wan means the immediate 
loss to Great Britain of valuable markets that 
she already has and the eventual loss of the 
markets of North China. If Russia, as is now 
asserted, has withdrawn entirely from Korea 
as the price of Japanese assent to Russian con- 
trol of the Leao-Tong peninsula, then Korea 
practically becomes a Japanese possession 
and Great Britain is left without an ally in 
any forthcoming struggle. 

Underlying all theories that have been al- 
luded to, of course, is the assumption that all 
that Great Britain or Russia or Germany have 
to do is to decide what they will take, and it 
is theirs, “ Presto, change.’’ That this as- 
sumption is a chimera not a few of the best 
informed students of Chinese conditions af- 
firm. Given a leader in whom they have con- 
fidence the Chinese might rise and assert, as 
they often have before, their ability to fight 
desperately against the foreign intruder. If 
the partition proceeds, either peaceably along 
lines shaped by the great rivals—Great Britain 
or Russia—or after a war in which the Chinese 
themselves would only be on-lookers, it will 
be because the vast hordes of Chinese have no 
honest, patriotic, able statesmen or military 
leaders competent to save the ancient empire. 

Missionaries and educators agree that China 
was never so open to the entrance of Western 
ideas and customs as now, and all agree that 
the present is an era when, if Protestant 
Christendom in the person of Great Britain, 
Germany and the United States were work- 
ing hand in hand for moral and spiritual 
ideals rather than commercial aggrandize- 
ment, they could so shape the destiny of 
China as to make it a Christian power far 
sooner than it will be if it becomes the spoil 
of many nations, and two of those the sworn 
defenders of Christianity in its most material- 
istic and superstitious forms. British and 
American supporters of Protestant missions 
in China are watching the outcome of this 
vast struggle with breathless interest, for 
however it shapes itself or ends it is certain 
that more barriers will be broken down than 
possibly can be created. G. P. M. 





Current Thought 


AT HOME 


Mr. W. D. Howells in Success replies to the 
question whether his present definition of 
happiness is the same that it was when he 
was a lad in an Ohio village thus: “It is 
quite different. {[ have come to see life, not 
as the chase of a forever impossible personal 
happiness, but as a greed for endeavor 
toward the happiness of the whole human 
family. There is no other success.” 

The Christian Register (Unitarian) foresees 
an Anglo-American alliance and welcomes it. 
The Pilot (Roman Catholic) also foresees it 
and denounces it. Says the Register: ‘‘ Be- 
cause a common language has such power, 
the United States slowly drifts toward an 
alliance, in fact, if nov in form, with Great 
Britain and her colonies. A great English- 
speaking confederation is apparently as cer- 
tain to come as any future event. But it will 
not come because we are of the same blood, 
but because we are of one mind and one heart 
concerning that which affects the honor and 
well-being of all nations.- Our many-sired 
nationality is slowly consolidating and becom- 
ing an English-speaking people. The old 


friendships with France and Russia have 
proved to be temporary.” 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler in The Evangelist deals 
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pungently with Mr. Bok’s recent article on 
The Decay of the Sunday School, published in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. Although dis- 
senting from Mr. Bok’s statement of facts 
and suggestions as to remedies for acknowl- 
edged defects, he is not sorry the article was 
published. “It ought to stir sober thought 
wherever the Sunday school is wretchedly 
moribund and needs the new blood he con- 
tends for. The Sunday school was never in- 
tended to be the ‘children’s church’ or a 
substitute for all good religious instruction at 
home, and when parents never lift a finger to 
co-operate with it even Gabriel himself could 
not give it permanent spiritual life and power, 
Too little is expected from the children them- 
selves. They are treated too much like help- 
less birdlings in a nest, with nothing to do 
but swallow down what teachers drop into 
them. He or she is the best teacher who 
draws out as well as drops in, and gives the 
scholars plenty to do.” 
ABROAD 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has few friends 
among the English Dissenters. The British 
Weekly describes him as ‘a mere helot in the 
Tory house.” 

The special correspondent of the London 
Chronicle in Rome writes thus of the situation 
at the Vatican: “‘ For the moment, however, 
the questions of the hour are rather those 
which concern advanced opinions in scientific 
and critical matters than those which concern 
advanced ideas of the social or democratic 
order. In this respect the situation is most 
remarkable. There are in and in touch with 
Rome a ring of powerful men who are per- 
fectiy loyal Catholics, but who nevertheless 
take the most modern views about such things 
as the problems of the Pentateuch. The the- 
ological teachers, in not a few of the great 
teaching centers, have adopted the same line. 
And not only has Rome not condemned them, 
but you may hear cardinals of the highest 
orthodoxy explain frankly that it is all quite 
natural and proper. Of course there are also 
those who are very much alarmed. But the 
current appears to have set strongly in favor 
of a reasonable liberality.”’ 

The British Weekly believes that the rela- 
tion of the church to the drama, the relation 
of the preacher to the actor, will be one of the 
most important problems for the church dur- 
ing the next century. The same journal, re- 
viewing the biography of Phillip Schaff, says: 
‘We wish that his example were followed by 
some of our younger theologians. We have 
many who study the Old Testament and the 
New. We have accomplished apologists and 
philosophers and theologians, but there is 
hardly a man we can name in the younger 
generation who has, say, an expert knowl- 
edge of patristic literature, and this is true of 
England and Scotland alike. Yet this is a 
field of study towards which the indications 
of Providence most urgently point.” 

Why do not young men attend places of 
worship? is a question answered by Rev. 
C. Sylvester Horne in The Independent. He 
replies that the average young Englishman, 
by his devotion to sports, money-getting and 
actresses, “‘has incapacitated himself from 
taking deep views of life and truth... . As 
regards the cultivation of the intellectual and 
spiritual life he has been easily outstripped 
by young women... . There is among young 
women today a zeal for self-improvement, an 
enthusiasm for various wholesome forms of 
mental culture, to which there is no parallel 
among young men. Young women not only 
read but study; they are capable of critical 
enjoyment of good literature. They appre- 
ciate the significance of moral and spiritual 
problems far more keenly than young men, 
they ponder them more deeply, and feel more 
intensely in regard to them.” 





Patience is not the tame submission to the 
inevitable, but it is the brave adjustment of 
our thought to the conditions of our life.—Dr- 
Alexander McKenzie. 
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Annual Assembly of British Free Churchmen 


A Great National Gathering Marking Rapid Progress in Federation 







That “strong majority of churches’ with this “demonstration of unity in Christ” is coming; in fact, it is here in this National 


Council of Free Evangelical Churches of England and Wales. 


ment of these later days it is unique. 
ingly like the light of the morning sun. 


This gathering is a new birth of the Spirit of God. As a move- 
It has come upon us gently as the dew upon the grass, and advanced noiselessly and conquer- 
It is the uprising of communities of ‘“‘men consciously on the forward march, zealous for the 


new good, laborers in the cause of a better future” for the Church of Christ and for the world. We do not meet as independent atoms. 
We are representatives of some 500 groups of Christian churches, belonging to different denominations but realizing their oneness, fed- 
erated and co-operative in their own areas, embracing the feeble and the strong, the young and the old, the tired dwellers in the 
crowded cities and the brave rural folk who, with iron stubbornness, resist the subtle and relentless tyranny of an arrogant sacerdotal- 
ism.—-FROM THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS DELIVERED BY DR. JOHN CLIFFORD. 


This year’s assembly of the National Coun- 
cil of Evangelical Free Churches shows that 
the movement for the federation of British 
Nonconformity continues to make headway. 
There is no abatement of enthusiasm, and 
early expectations are being fully realized. 
Between six and seven hundred delegates, 
representing 6,000,000 Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Quakers, Sal- 
vationists and, indeed, every type of evangel- 
ical Christian, Episcopalian alone excepted, 
in the kingdom, met at Bristol, March 8, and 
held three days’ inspiring and practically use- 
ful meetings. ‘The ancient city, which, by the 
way, is about to make a serious bid for the 
Atlantic traffic, has been made famous by a 
long line of illustrious people, including 
Cabot, a memorial to whom is now in course 
of erection on Brandon Hill, John Wiclif, 
William Tynedale, Whitefield, the Wesleys, 
Robert Hall, John Foster, Bishop Butler, Dr. 
Ellicott, the present bishop, and George 
Muller, founder of the largest orphan asylum 
in the world, whose death, at the age of nine- 
ty-three, occurred on the last aa of the con- 
gres3. bd 

With 200 places of saiielite and over 300 
ministers for its 221,000 inhabitants, Bristo) is 
known as the city of churches. It supplies 
some of the most brilliant chapters in the his- 
tory of Nonconformity, having been, as one 
of the council speakers remarked, one of the 
tirst cities to maintain the principle of liberty 
of conscience at the sacrifice even of life. 
Doubtless this recollection, together with the 
knowledge of the progress made since last the 
council met, contributed to the buoyant tone 
which characterized the whole of the meet- 
ings. During the past year more than 100 
new local councils have been formed, bring- 
ing the total up to nearly 500. A map circu- 
lated among the delegates showed that the 
movement has spread all over the country, 
and it was reported that inquiries regarding 
it have been received from all parts of the 
world. Another source of elation was the 
statistics published in the new Free Church 
Handbook, which it is proposed to issue an- 
nually, showing that the Free Evangelical 
churches of England and Wales now provide 
more seats and possess more communicants, 
Sunday school teachers and scholars than the 
Established Church and that among the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples of the world the Free 
Church communicants total about 20,000,000, 
Anglican communicants numbering about 
3,000,000, 

At the mayoral reception Dr. Clifford, the 
council’s president for the year, struck an in- 
ternational note, saying that we should have 
to leave our own country and cross to the 
United States in order to see how Free Church 
principles are building up a people eager, 
earnest and self-sacrificing in the promotion 
of popular education, masterly in the grip of 
social problems, and determined to apply the 
principles of the gospel of Jesus Christ to the 
whole of the departments of human living. 

Dr. Clifford’s presidential address was a 
noble effort. It lifted the assembly to the 
highest levels of thought and feeling, and 
again and again excited enthusiastic demon- 
strations of admiration and concurrence. 
Taking for his general theme The Federation 
of the Free Churches, he painted a glowing 





picture of the council which “already has 
sapped the sources of strife, put out the fires 
of bigotry and evoked a comradeship and 
brotherhood among the free Christian churches 
that recall the ardent catholicity of the first 
ages.” He clinched his argument against ex- 
clusive ecclesiastical claims with the memora- 
ble phrase, ‘‘God never makes monopolists.’’ 
At the same time a strong evangelistic note 
was struck—‘‘the article of conversion is the 
true articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesia,” 
“passion for souls is the deepest need of all 
churches.’’ Towards the end of his moving 
address Dr. Clifford quoted, amid profound 
silence, Walt Whitman: 

What whispers are these, 0 lands, running ahead 

of you, passing under the seas? 
Are all nations communing? Is there going to be 
but one heart to the globe? 

and then asked, Cannot we hasten that day? 
Ought we not to develop the sense of oneness 
in the great host of the Free Churches of the 
-world? To this end Dr. Clifford suggested 
‘circular’ letters; a council of all the 
churches once every five or every ten years; 
the sending of delegates to distant commun- 
ions. Later on Dr. Monro Gibson, ex-presi- 
dent of the council, made a similar sugges- 
tion, hoping that the work would go on till we 
had an international council, an ecumenical 
council of the whole world, a council of the 
Church Catholic, meeting every few years. 

What has America to say to this proposal? 
One step towards the realization of these 
high aspirations was the presence of M. Paul 
Guignard, representing the free evangelical 
churches of France. He mentioned that, in a 
population of 38,000,000, French Protestants 
number scarcely 600,000, and the immense 
majority of these are Protestants only in 
name and the workers a mere handful. He 
declared that infidelity and atheism are a 
direct result of Roman Catholic teaching, and 
in illustration of the widespread ignorance of 
the Bible stated that a bookseller in a town of 
50,000 people when asked for a New Testa- 
ment said he had never htard of the book, 
and offered to write to Paris for a copy “‘as 
soon as it was out! ”’ 

The council sermon was delivered by the 
retiring president, Dr. Monro Gibson, who, 
preaching from Isa. 26: 1, 12, gave the key to 
the genesis of the movement and the basis of 
the council when he said that we have been 
taught by long experience to give up the fu- 
tile idea of expecting unanimity in vast areas 
of thought, and have discovered that it is 
quite enough to be heartily united as to the 
great salvation. 

Dr. Berry’s report on his visit to America 
was listened to with keen interest. Referring 
first to international arbitration, he said the 
question will never be settled by statesmen 
and politicians, but only when the churches 
declare their mind on the subject. The 
churches of America not yet having any or- 
ganization with the right and power to voice 
the sentiments of all evangelical Christians, 
to advocate the creation of such an organiza- 
tion, to bring the united pressure of public 
opinion upon the Senate and the House of 
Representatives is really the greater and more 
important work. So soon as there is in Amer- 
ica an association similar to the National Free 
Church Council in Britain, many important 


questions besides that of arbitration will be 
speedily settled. Proceeding in a genial vein, 
Dr. Berry said our fellow-Christians in Amer- 
ica are both before and behind us in this 
country. They are before us in the matter of 
religious equality, and in many aspects and 
features of individual Christian associations. 
They are behind us, he dare not say in the- 
ology—though he thought so—but in the spirit 
and conception of ecclesiastical unity. 

It is not difficult to understand that where 
all churches are free and equal, and where 
social snobbery does not tempt men to sur- 
render convictions for the luxury of aristo- 
cratic associations, if luxury it be, that the 
necessity of coming together is not so strongly 
felt. American Christians have not to fight 
the sacerdotalism which is so mighty a power 
in driving evangelical Christians together in 
England. Still, the free churches of the 
United States are discovering that in order 
to do the mission work of America, to keep 
pace with the needs of the population, they 
must unite their forces and act as one great 
church, and union among American Christians 
will proceed very much on our lines. 

Reverting to arbitration, Dr. Berry’s assur- 
ance that the churches of America are as 
sound as the churches of Britain on this 
subject was received with hearty applause. 
That we should get the arbitration treaty this 
session he does not believe, and thinks it 
better to wait a session or two rather than 
have an imperfect treaty rushed through. 
For, he added, there is no danger of war. 
When I was in America nothing evoked more 
ready and tumultuous response than my dec- 
laration that there is no power in any existing 
cabinet, either in England or America, noth- 
ing in the storehouse of political passion or 
political intrigue, that can drag to war Eng- 
land and America. But rumors of war are 
only less disastrous than war itself. What we 
want is to produce amity of sentiment and 
aim, and this can be done if we frankly rec- 
ognize all that is beautiful, lasting and prom- 
ising in the life and institutions of our Amer- 
ican cousins. If we drop the habits of the 
snob, of criticising that with which we dis- 
agree, and sneering at that which differs from 
our own habit and tradition, we shall realize 
that there are other ideals than those we have 
striven for in the past. Finally, said Dr. 
Berry, if once America has a church federa- 
tion such as ours, and representatives of the 
two federations hold periodical meetings to- 
gether, much will be done toward realizing 
the unity and supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Dr. Berry’s eloquent speech, of which 
the foregoing is the gist, was frequently inter- 
rupted by applause. Much pleasure was given 
by the reading of fraternal letters from the 
evangelical ministers of Boston and the Phil- 
adelphia Congress of Baptist ministers, and 
Dr. Berry’s intimation that similar letters 
have been dispatched from New York and 
Chicago. 

At a conference on Free Church organiza- 
tion the pleasant spectacle was witnessed of 
ministers and laymen of various denomina- 
tions conferring together, comparing experi- 
ences and earnestly seeking to discover the 
best practical methods of advancing Christ’s 
kingdom—an object lesson in the influence of 
the council in annihilating sectarian bitterness 
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and jealousy. There was general agreement 
that the parochial system, which has proved 
of such immense service to the established 
church, should be adopted by the free charchés 
generally. It has already been introduced in 
many large towns. One church in the mid- 
lands visited over 2,000 houses for four years, 
with a band of seventy-five men and women, 
each of whom visited an average of twenty- 
five houses weekly, with a specially prepared 
illustrated paper containing a hearty invita- 
tion to attend the services. The parochial 
system is not the exclusive property of the 
Anglican Church, for, as Mr. Law, the coun- 
cil’s energetic organizing secretary, pointed 
out, Dr. Hatch has shown that it originated 
in Teutonic lands and was successfully worked 
by heathen religionists. 

An interesting discussion on Our Relations 
to the Press was contributed to by Dr. Guin- 
ness Rogers, Mr. Price Hughes, Dr. H. 8. 
Lunn and Mr. Howard Evans. There was a 
general feeling that Free Churchmen and Free 
Church interests have not adequate representa- 
tion and influence in the journalistic world, 
and suggestions were made for remedying the 
defect. Incidentally, insisting that reporters 
should be treated with the greatest courtesy, 
Mr. Hughes declared that a reporter is a much 
more important person than a duke. For some 
months past Free Church leaders have been 
meeting regularly for the purpose of prepar- 
ing a Free Church catechism, and the first 
draft is now completed. 

Resolutions were passed in favor of the 
Sunday closing of liquor shops; against the 
creation of a Roman Catholic university in 
Ireland; in favor of a bill now before Parlia- 
ment to render unnecessary the attendance of 
the civil registrar at marriages in Nonconform- 
ist churches, thus placing them on the same 
footing as Anglican churches ; against the gov- 
ernment action in regard to contagious diseases 
in the Indian army; and against the traffic in 
opium, ete. 

Dr. Mackennal was re-elected secretary of 
the council for the present year and president 
for 1899, in which year the secretaryship will 
be taken by Dr. Monro Gibson. Next year the 
council will meet in Liverpool. ALBION. 





President Tucker at Yale 


tTHE MAKING AND THE UNMAKING OF THE 
PREACHER 


The fifth and sixth lectures of the Lyman 
Beecher lectures were given March 24, 25, 
The making or the unmaking of the preacher, 
said President Tucker, may depend on the 
way he meets or fails to meet two imperative 
obligations. These are to truth and to 
men. The preacher cannot render satisfac- 
tion by any general or specific righteousness 
if he neglect his business. He is under moral 
obligations to his art. In relation to truth he 
has a threefold responsibility: (1) To get the 
truth a hearing; (2) to rightly interpret it to 
the popular mind; (3) to reach men through a 
proper and sufficient motive. 

To get the truth a hearing he needs some- 
thing of the personal determination of the re- 
former. He will find on the part of men a 
great natural appetite for religion. To this is 
added the interest which just now centers 
around great questions. To satisfy this and 
to arouse more of it the preacher is under 
obligation. He must make all legitimate use 
of his personality. Of course tricks, manner- 
isms and imitations are ruled out. Just what 
form the personal influence will take depends 
on the man. The humor of one man may be 
more reverent than the solemnity of another. 
Dramatic power, if genuine and natural, 
should be used. There is much in adaptabil- 
ity. Great gifts may repel as well as invite. 
No two men can hold the same audience to 
the same degree. This use of the personality 
will extend outside the pulpit. In pastoral 
work it may be used in the interest of truth. 
Pastoral service, increasing the knowledge of 
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human nature, is an apprenticeship to the 
pulpit. 

In his effort to get the truth a hearing the 
preacher must appeal to the unused side of 
the spiritual nature of his hearers as well as 
to those elements where they are most sus- 
ceptible. Use also those means which will 
directly appeal to men. The men’s club, if 
it will reach men, may be a means of grace. 
We need to recognize the need of peculiar 
methods, which may require peculiar people 
to use them. But, while religien can bear a 
good deal, we must stop short of the grotesque. 
Let us not lack in aggressive inventiveness. 
The church today is suffering more from a 
lack of use of means than from over use. 
Find out the exceptional man and use him. 

In interpreting truth to the popular mind 
the preacher needs to know the mind to be 
reached. He must not overrate the accessibil- 
ity of the truth to the mind. Many men are 
alienated from the church by thought who be- 
long to it in spirit. Personal Christianity 
needs to be rightly interpreted to such men. 
Make connection between Christianity and 
the general moral sense of people. The need 
of interpretation to prejudiced minds is great. 
The traditional mind is hard toreach. Do not 
attack it. In conversation you will find it 
necessary frequently to change the subject. 
Yoar only approach to this mind is through 
interpretation. Argument is useless; contro- 
versy is wicked. Then there is the over-famil- 
iarized mind which is impatient of instruc- 
tion. This is perhaps the most common and 
the most difficult to reach. Here, again, only 
the art of interpretation will succeed. 

Present all ¢hanges of religious thought so 
as not to prejudice religious life, so as not to 
injure the life and interests of the church. 
You must so interpret as to make the change 
constructive and not destructive. Wait often 
for positive knowledge and for a right read- 
justment. Make the new truth meet the new 
task awaiting it. The permanent obligation 
is that of a larger and nobler interpretation of 
truth before hospitable minds. 

The third obligation to truth, that of mo- 
tive, is the most serious. This is what gives 
reality to religious truth. Our motive must 
be the motive of the Scriptures. Our mind 
must be that of the prophet. Preach God in 
his personality, not in his attributes. Preach 
Christ. The method of Jesus was ethical, 
but not ethical to the subordination of the 
sacrificial. The failure of merely ethical reli- 
gion is that it lacks motive. The ethical 
must not be the sole element in preaching. 
Here the preacher will find the need of con- 
stantly educating his people in the use of mo- 
tive. The motive of one time of life will not 
do for a later period. Fear may bring about 
a change of life, but the motive must advance. 
The distinctively Christian motive is grati- 
tude. Other motives are not excluded from 
the gospel. There may be the prudential 
motive, that of self-respect and those center- 
ing in happiness. But the principle must be 
that of constant advance. We must not only 
be doing better things, not only doing right 
things in a better way, but we must be doing 
them for better reasons. The preacher’s suc- 
cess here will depend largely on the motive in 
the mind of the preacher himself. 

In his sixth lecture President Tucker took 
up the subject of the preacher’s responsibility 
tomen. Some love men more than truth, others 
truth more than men. In answering the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What does the preacher owe to men?’”’ 
we must get at something deeper, firmer and 
more fundamental than sentiment. The 
preacher must get a clear understanding of 
Christ’s view of humanity and he must un- 
conditionally accept it. It must become a part 
of the preacher’s habit of mind. Christ gave 
a new conception of the human race which, 
so far as it has been apprehended, has changed 
the order of the world. Christ’s view was that 
every man is a child of God. Man had not 
valued himself as man. Christ’s rule of love 
and forgiveness seemed absolutely impossible 
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to that age because man as man had no stand- 
ing in the world. It was hard to make the 
best men believe it of themselves; hard to 
make them believe it of others below them - 
hard to make these others believe it of them. 
selves. The difficulty was great then and it is 
still great. It is hard for men to get Christ’s 
idea and to hold it in its right proportions. 
We are influenced too much by incidents. 
Christ’s estimate was not only that of respect 
for high attainments, nor was it only pity for 
low estate. It was simply, “‘ Every man a child 
of God.” 

This view of humanity must have not only 
breadth. It must have intensity. It must 
have in it the element of devotion, the quality 
of passion. It must not be mere kindness. 
Kindness may even defeat the large ends of 
love. Kindness is not love and will not cap- 
ture the soul. Neither must there be senti- 
mentalism. It must be a love that is strong 
and manly both in public and private. [ts 
timely expression is in sympathy. 

This is the quality that gives the preacher 
access to men. Respect is the price of intlu- 
ence. Respect will not pity. Sympathy is the 
measure of respect. This is not the same 
thing as pity or charity. Sympathy attends 
the man all the way up until he reaches the 
level of his manhood. It is not by pity or 
charity, but only by sympathy, that we can 
meet the social needs of today. We have two 
classes in the world, one going down and one 
going up. Both need sympathy. It is in the 
fact that the church has confined its efforts to 
expressions of charity for the former and has 
neglected the latter class that has led to the 
estrangement of the church from the so-called 
laboring classes. The church today is not sat- 
isfying to a reasonable degree the idea of its 
founder in this. Here the preacher must in- 
terpret through his sympathy. 

Beyond belféving in men’ himself the 
preacher has the delicate obligation to re- 
store the faith of men in themselves. He will 
find many men who have really lost faith in 
themselves. But he must not take what a 
man says about himself, nor what society 
says about him, as final. 

The preacher’s great cbligation to men lies 
in his interest in the welfare of their souls. 
Not that he is to consider this as a separate 
unit. It has vital relations. He must be ever 
asking of himself the serious question, What 
am I doing when I am not preaching or get- 
ting ready to preach? Preaching is not an 
end. It may be too easily made an end. A 
vital question is, Do you love the men to 
whom you preach? Not only do you love the 
truth, not only do you love the luxury of pro- 
claiming the truth—you must not love this 
more than you love the men for whom the 
truth is. Hence the sermon must be followed 
up in some way. The preacher, when he has 
made man aware of his soul, must then teach 
him how to save it and then how to use it. 
Most sermons are a waste simply regarded as 
literature. His answer to the question, What 
am I doing? must come from men. They are 
his property right. He must change the diree- 
tion and the level of their lives. Something 
of all this finds its way back into the preach- 
er’s consciousness and helps him preach. And 
let him remember that the results unknown 
exceed the known. Cc. 8. M. 





Case and Comment, an excellent monthl) 
devoted to legal lore, has a much needed word 
of reproof for the lawyer who prostitutes his 
profession and becomes a divorce broker: 
**An attorney who stirs up litigation of any 
sort for the sake of getting business is a pub- 
lic nuisance. One who tries to stimulate the 
tendency to divorce is like a physician who 
would purposely spread contagion in order to 
enlarge his own business. Such a social par- 
asite is not only disgusting, but pestilential. 
He poisons the body of society as he feeds 
upon it. The bar associations cannot be too 
vigorous in freeing the profession from such 
vermin.”’ 
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THE HOME 
Early Spring 


Once more the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 

And domes the red-plow’d hills 
With loving blue; 

The blackbirds have their wills, 
The throstles too. 


Opens a door in heaven ; 
From skies of glass 

A Jacob’s ladder falls 
On greening grass, 

And o’er the mountain-walls 
Young angels pass. « 


Before them fleets the shower 
And burst the buds, 

And shine the level lands, 
And flash the floods ; 

The stars are from their hands 
Flung thro’ the woods— 


The woods with living airs 
How softly fann’d, 

Light airs from where the deep, 
All down the sand, 

Is breathing in his sleep, 
Heard by the land. 


O follow, leaping blood, 
The season’s lure! 

O heart, look down and up, 
Serene, secure, 

Warm as the crocus cup, 
Like snowdrops pure! 


Past, future glimpse and fade 
Thro’ some slight spell, 

A gleam from yonder vale, 
Some far blue fell, 

And sympathies, how frail, 
In sound and smell! 


Till at thy chuckled note, 
Thou twinkling bird, 

The fairy fancies range, 
And, lightly stirr’d, 

Ring little bells of change 
From word to word. 


For now the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 
And thaws the cold and fills 
The flower with dew ; 
The blackbirds have their wills, 
The poets too. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 





More and more the 
school systems of our 
most enlightened 
towns are recognizing the individuality 
of the pupil. In the public schools of 
Santa Rosa, Cal., there has been in opera- 
tion since 1893 an elastic system of pro- 
motion, the rate of a pupil’s progress be- 
ing determined by his rapidity in learn- 
ing. Thus it has been possible to trace 
the individual promotions of 216 boys 
and girls, and Mr. Frederic Burk of Clark 
University has made a study of this mat- 
ter in the excellent Child Study Depart- 
ment of the Northwestern Monthly for 
March. He points out the weak points 
in the graded system of most city schools, 
and reaches the conclusion that the rates 
of progress vary so significantly that a 
system of promotion that fails to take 
these varying conditions into account 
works gross injustice upon both rapid 
and slow pupils. Of course his study is 
only tentative, but parents will find the 
statistics on which he bases his argu- 
ments particularly suggestive at points. 
For instance, the table dealing with the 
ages of the 216 children indicates that 


A Study of School 
Promotions 





pupils who enter school after they are 
six years old do decidedly better work. 
Another significant class of data is that 
dealing with the home environments of 
scholars, their food—nutritive or non- 
nutritive—and the elements of culture in 
the family life. The fact that the more 
rapid progress is made by children from 
cultured homes goes to show the influ- 
ence of home surroundings upon the 
mind. 


In reading the recent bi- 
ography of Anne Jemima 
Clough, founder and late 
principal of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, Eng., one is impressed with the 
fact that this woman, who has done so 
much to advance the cause of the higher 
education of her English sisters, was not 
naturally a student, nor even what we 
should call an intellectual person. Hers 
was a remarkable personality, character- 
ized by earnest purpose, indomitable en- 
ergy and persistence and a rare talent for 
organization. She, with her practical and 
optimistic qualities, was quite unlike her 
poet brother, Arthur Clough. She had 
that great respect for learning which one 
often finds in persons who are painfully 
conscious of their own limitations and lack 
of educational opportunities in early life. 
But it was not this that led to the founding 
of Newnham College and the suggestion of 
the whole scheme of university extension, 
which, it is claimed, originated with Miss 
Clough. It was rather her absorbing in- 
terest in humanity. She was stirred to 
action by the narrowness of the lives of 
English women. She regarded education 
as the best preparation for life, and saw 
no reason why women should not be as 
well equipped as men. Miss Clough’s 
work for education rebukes the intellectu- 
ally proud, while those who care more 
for people than for books may find con- 
solation in the thought that achievement 
is not dependent upon book-learning and 
scholarship. 


Not Books but 
Humanity 





Confirming One Another 
BY REV. ANNIS F, EASTMAN 


What a divine thing human intercourse 
would become if we realized in our fel- 
lows the same perpetual struggle between 
good and evil which we know in our 
selves! Your friend tells you the story 
of a wrong from which he is smarting. 
On which side in his inner struggle do 
you throw your influence—that of resent- 
ment and revenge or that of forgiveness 
and patience ? 

It is so easy to confirm another in his 
faults by our cowardice or laziness or un- 
wise love. . Parents take sides with a 
child’s egotism or self-pity. Wives and 
husbands ally themselves with low ambi- 
tions or wounded pride in each other. If 
your neighbor has a bad cold you recom- 
mend the best remedy you know. If he 
has received a blow to his pride why not 
tell him the best remedy you know for 
that, the one Jesus gave and used himself ? 

Let us carefully distinguish between 
sympathy and acquiescence in an unwor- 
thy mood. You have met the person 
whose help in the sickroom consists of 
the story of cases like the one in hand 
which proved fatal. Like this is much of 
our so-called spiritual sympathy: “I know 
just how you feel. I don’t wonder you 
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areangry. You havea right to be.” Let 
us rather treat our friend as if he were 
capable of the noblest action and the 
purest motive. Assume the highest point 
of view to be the only one. 

A teacher once asked her little scholars 
if they would take part in some national 
celebration by marching in procession. 
She spoke of the music, the banners, the 
crowd of on-lookers and then said, “How 
many will march?” Every hand went 
up. Then she began to describe in dole- 
ful tones the length of the road, the dust, 
the heat, the loss of their dinner, ending 
with the question, ‘How many of you 
really think you would like to march?” 
A few hands went up, doubtfully. Again, 
with a thrill in her voice, she spoke of the 
great occasion, of reverence for the na- 
tion’s heroes, of a good soldier’s delight 
in the service of a great cause, of the 
pleasure they would give to those who 
should see them marching along like 
men after their fathers. “How many 
will go?” Every. hand went up with a 
will. 

That teacher played upon the most 
sensitive of instruments, the soul. She 
pulled the stop called love of action and 
drew forth the music of youthful enthu- 
siasm; then the stop self-pity, and the 
music was faint and slow. Again she 
laid her hand upon a nobler stop, wor- 
ship, and the music was a deep-toned 
chant of joyful service. So are we al- 
ways confirming one another, this one in 
his prejudice by our cowardly acquies- 
cence, that one in fear by adding our 
fears to his or, contrariwise, in his self- 
conquest by our faith in his heroism. 

You can scarcely meet one in the 
street and greet him without throwing 
some weight into the sensitive balance 
between light and darkness in his soul. 
Mothers and mistresses give the keynote 
to the household for the day by the tone 
of their morning greetings or commands. 

A young girl once said to her mother, 
who told her of a task to be done: “‘Some 
days when you tell me about the work 
your voice sounds as if we were rolling 
in dirt and never could get clean. It 
seems hopeless to do anything.” 

What a tribute to the unconscious in- 
fluence of a life in God is the story of the 
poor people bringing their sick out into 
the streets that Peter’s shadow might 
falluponthem! There are still those who 
heal us though they but bid us good 
morning. If such high privilege be for, 
us all then life can never be ignoble. 
Every family gathering about the table, 
every social assembly of men and women, 
every chance interview becomes the set 
time for the “procession of the Holy 
Ghost ’”’ from soul to soul. 





A Case of “Goneness” 
BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


“But you promised me, Tim ’’— 

“Shure, an’ I know it, ma’am. May the 
divil fly away wid me if I’ll break it agin, 
ma’am, but there’s a goneness on me of 
mornings that nothing but a sup of 
whisky lightens up. It isn’t me alone. 
You ask any of the men an’ they’ll tell 
you the same. It’s a goneness, that to 
quiet it would make a man sell his grand- 
mother’s bones, or take the pennies off a 
dead man’s eyes, an’ you’ll see ’em crawl- 
ing down the stairs and makin’ over to 
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the saloon—thim that hasn’t had the sinse 
to have the bottle safe under the pillow. 
If you'd wake up but once that way 
ma’am—God forgive me for the thought 
of it!—you’d know ’twasn’t so easy. An’ 
thin, whin it’s in, the next thing is knock- 
ing round the childrenand Bridget comin’ 
in for a whack and maybe the stove-lids 
flyin’, and you up for assault! That’s the 
way it begins, an’ the divil only knows 
where it’ll end.” 

“What did you have for breakfast, 
Tim?” 

“Shure, ‘twas a good one, ma’am. The 
wage comes in steady and we can have 
our bit of meat three times aday. ’Twas 
beef that Bridget fried, and coffee an’ 
bread, ma’am. By the same token, what 
was left of it is in me dinner pail.” 

Tim lifted the cover with pride and 
showed me the contents: a lump of beef 
that had been put on ina cold pan with 
cold grease, which melted slowly and in 
time, as the stove covers reddened and the 
lid of the coffee pot danced, blackened 
and dried and went to table as juiceless 
and as unsavory as a fried boot heel. And 
by it were the thick slices of baker’s bread 
—a loaf of it having less real nourish- 
ment than a single slice of whole-wheat 
bread—rank butter lending an added touch 
of grossness and coffee, as rank, rounding 
out a meal warranted to bring a “‘gone- 
ness ’’ to the stomach of a rhinoceros. 

This is the case, not alone for one 
dweller in the tenement house, but 
for thousands. ‘‘The workman’s dinner 
pail’’ stands for but one of three daily 
meals, each one a foundation for drunk- 
enness, since each one means a steady 
and always increasing irritant to the 
stomach. Add to food which fills but 
neither satisfies nor nourishes, the other 
facts of tenement house life—overcrowd- 
ing, foul air, cleanliness made impossible 
—and it is plain that the drink habit must 
become as natural as the eating habit, 
with small blame to the man or woman 
who yields to its power. 

In Tim’s case there had been very 
earnest and honest attempt to drive it 
out. Hard times had brought the little 
family to the “slum” region about Mul- 
berry Bend, where they lived in a room 
and dark bedroom of the order known to 
this quarter. As bricklayer he received a 
fair wage, but accident had sent him to 
the hospital for many weeks, and patient 
Bridget had nearly lost courage. Bridget 
Second in the meantime reached the age 
of eight—a preternaturally aged child, 
with her father’s curly red hair and 
twinkling blue eyes, but the twinkle was 
nearly lost in an anxious pucker. The 
mother scrubbed and cared for two down- 
town oflices, the child scrubbed in the 
- same determined fashion at home, and 
the baby, discouraged from the beginning, 
presently made one more in the long pro- 
cession toward the Potter’s Field. 

It was a slow process to secure Brid- 
get’s consent to a course for little Bridget 
in the Wilson Industrial School, but the 
father ordered it as soon as he heard the 
wish, and the child became a regular 
pupil. 

Away from New York for many months 
I lost sight of them all, but on returning 
sent for Tim, who appeared promptly in 
the early evening. What had happened? 
Tim’s eyes were clear, a distinct layer of 
fat covered his prominent bones, his hair 


was brushed as smooth as native kinki- 
ness allowed, and he stood there smiling 
but eager to tell a tale I was no less 
eager to hear. 

“You look very well, Tim, and quite 
changed? Have you got a new place?”’ 

“Tt’s the ‘goneness,’ ma’am, that’s out 
of me quite. I wouldn’t have belaved it, 
but it’s so. An’ it’s all of little Bridget’s 
being that wild to cook that we had to 
let her for peace. She’s as old as most at 
fourteen, an’ they let her in a cookin’ 
class, for she never told how old she was 
or wasn’t, an’ the child took hold of it all 
like a grandmother. An’ last week, 
ma’am, we was invited to some sort of a 
cilibration, an’ thim ten children cooked 
a dinner before our eyes, a dinner to be 
proud of, an’ we ate it! An’ little Bridget 
takes the money an’ buys as she’s taught, 
an’ she cooks with a taste to it, an’ I eat 
till I’m ashamed and Bridget the same. 

“Let the child tache you,’ I says to 
Bridget, but she says she’s no time an’ 
little Bridget won’t have her round the 
stove, but just says, ‘You scrub the of- 
fices, mother, an’ I’ll see there’s some- 
thing good to ate whin you’re back.’ It’s 
a born cook she is, an’ to see her wid her 
sthicks of arms, pushing ’em into a bakin’ 
of bread, makes me laugh an’ cry to- 
gether. The cook to the queen couldn’t 
beat her Irish stew, an’ she knows a pay 
soup would make a hermit come out of 
his cell and smack his lips at the smell of 
it. 

“As to the ‘goneness,’ ma’am, it’s 
there for a minute now an’ agin, but 
little Bridget an’ me we smashed the 
bottle together, an’ she says, ‘ Father, if 
I keep you full enough o’ good atin’ I 
know you'll never be wantin’ it bad.’ 
Thrue for her, ma’am, I don’t, though I 
wouldn’t a thought that was the way 
out.” 

Thus far it has proved so for Tim, but 
little Bridget already has longings for a 
larger sphere, being a predestined cook 
whose . field should lie in the public 
kitchens, of which I shall speak in an- 
other article. 


Pussy-Willow 


‘Pussy, pussy, pussy!” there she stood a-calling, 
“ Pussy, pussy, pussy!”’ Her yoice rang sweet and 
shrill-o. 
Yet still her pussy lingered; but, on a bush beside 
her, 
Crept softly out in answer a little pussy-willow. 
—Mary E. Wilkins, in Once Upon a Time. 








Our Commonest Thrush 


BY MALCOLM THOMAS 


The one bird that everybody knows is 
the robin. Indeed, this democratic, de- 
monstrative, noisy pilferer of our choic- 
est strawberries and earliest cherries, 
with his almost constant attempts at 
song, thrusts himself upon our notice 
whether we will or not. He is an ex- 
ponent of the old adage, ‘ Familiarity 
breeds contempt.’’ If he were to come 
to us only as a migrant, or as a rare sum- 
mer resident, we should gaze upon him 
with admiration, finding a charm in his 
manner and a melody in his call which is 
often lost upon us now. As it is, we 
grumble because he wakes us up in the 
morning, and we call him “a clumsy 
singer, having a rough, see-saw note that 
he repeats with little variation.” 
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Yet how little we really know about 
the robin! To begin with, he is a thrush,- 
a member of the same family as those 
exquisite singers, the wood and hermit 
thrushes, and though his singing is on a 
lower plane than theirs it is by no means 
without beauty or variety. Mr. Wilson 
Flagg can hardly say enough in its praise, 
calling the robin “a vocalist for all hours, 
whose strains never tire and never of. 
fend.”” Though not, perhaps, caring quite 
to subscribe to this, still every careful 
observer must admit that the robin’s 
song is full of variety. At least a dozen 
different moods are expressed by his 
notes, while,there is great individuality 
in the song of different birds. The rose- 
breasted grosbeak is one of our finest and 
most lauded songsters, yet it takes a 
practiced ear to distinguish his song from 
that of the robin, while both the scarlet 
tanager and orchard oriole have occa- 
sional notes which remind us of this 
common thrush. . 

The robin has a fine ear and a wonder- 
ful power of imitation. Young birds 
brought up near a hencoop will some- 
times peep like a chicken. When caged, 
robins can be taught the song of almost 
any other bird, and they will whistle 
tunes with ease and accuracy. A few 
years ago one of these artificially trained 
birds escaped from its owner and caused 
no small excitement in the country house- 
hold to whose gardenit wandered. It was 


-indeed a strange sensation to look at a 


perfectly familiar bird and hear it warble 
a song which was wholly unlike anything 
ever heard before from arobin. His un. 
usual ability was looked upon with evi- 
dent disdain by his mates, who were 
probably jealous, and they soon forced 
him to give up such airs and settle down 
to the orthodox strains of his tribe. 

The robin is one of the earliest birds to 
return to us in the spring, and it is his 
wide-awake piping which introduces the 
early morning concerts for which the 
months of May and June are distin- 
guished. In our vicinity a few robins 
always stay through the winter and may 
be occasionally seen and heard on- mild 
days, but their appearance is wholly 
different from what itis in April. Then, 
however bleak and cold the day may be, 
we need only look at a fat, jolly, chirp- 
ing robin in order to feel that summer 
is at hand. 

We are wont to call the robin a lazy 
bird, judging him by his carelessly con- 
structed nest, which is indeed a sad con- 
trast to the exquisite homes of orioles, 
vireos and phebes. Yet we must re- 
member that he brings up two (often 
three) btoods every season, and that he 
builds a new nest for each. We may call 
him foolish, and consider that it would 
be better. policy to build more carefully 
and less often; but if he has no taste for 
house-cleaning, and prefers a new home 
for a new family, surely that is His busi- 
ness, not ours. Considering the fact that 
the broods average four birds, and that 
each fledgling requires from seventy-five 
to a hundred worms daily, we really must 
acquit him of laziness. A little bird must 
be fed an amount of food equal to twice 
its own weight or it will sicken and die. 
So, instead of chiding poor robin, let us 
be thankful that our own children do not 
have to be fed in the same proportion. 

As to his fondness for the first ripe 
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berries the proportion of fruit he eats 
is merely that of a light dessert to a 
hearty dinner, and if it were not for his 
services in devouring noxious worms and 
insects it would be doubtful if we could 
have any fruit at all. Not many years 
ago the Massachusetts legislature was 
petitioned by small fruit growers to re- 
peal its law for the protection of robins, 
and a committee was appointed to inves- 
tigate the matter thoroughly. Three hun- 
dred birds were sacrificed in order to 
make a thorough examination of their 
stomachs during an entire season. The 
result proved conclusively that the small 
fruit growers had no more faithful friend 
than the maligned robin. Indeed, there 
are some enthusiasts who claim that the 
fruit which the birds select is that which 
has already been visited by worms or in- 
sects, and they advise fruit growers to 
encourage the birds by planting extra 
bushes for their benefit. ; 

A peculiarity of robins, not generally 
known, is their habit of congregating for 
the night during the latter part of the 
season in large flocks, often numbering 
hundreds. They choose a rather solitary 
bit of wood, and from all directions, and 
often from great distances, they come at 
sunset to this common roost, scattering 
again to their various homes in the morn- 
ing. One wonders who selects the roost, 
how the news is circulated through so 
large a territory, and whether there are 
ever any disagreeable remarks made 
about the location, but these are bird 
secrets which the most enthusiastic of us 
cannot penetrate. 





A Revelation 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX DAVIS 


The night was long, and the shadows spread 
As far as the eye could see. 

I stretched my hands to a human Christ, 
And he walked through the dark with me. 


Out of the dimness at last we came, 
Our feet on the dawn-warmed sod, 

And I saw by the light in his wondrous eyes 
I walked with the Son of God. 





Equipped for a Visit 
BY HELEN AINSLIE SMITH 

“Dear me,” exclaimed the Young Girl, 
who is beginning to travel on her own 
responsibility, “if I only knew how to 
get ready, what to take and what to leave 
at home!” 

“The art of packing for travel is to 
leave behind everything you can possibly 
do without,” volunteered the Important 
Brother. 

“An excellent rule for campers out and 
for commercial travelers,” said the Un- 
assuming Aunt, “but not for ladies and 
gentlemen who wish to be well kept and 
suitably dressed when visiting friends or 
in a hotel among strangers.” 

“But, auntie, ought not one to try to 
get everything in a valise if possible, so- 
as not to trouble others with one’s bag- 
. gage?” 

“And assume that your hostess will be 
pleased to have her household saved the 
small matter of handling a trunk at the 
expense of your comfort and best appear- 
ance during the entire visit? She has in- 
vited you for your pleasure and hers and 
the pleasure of the people she will ask to 
meet you. Of course if you have but a 
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valise full of things no one will think of 
criticising, but to have all you need and 
not take them I think that would be dis- 
courteous. We all know that much of 
the success of a visit depends on the 
guest being suitably equipped for the 
diverse forms of entertainment planned 
for her. You may be able to give and 
receive much pleasure if you can join an 
impromptu bicycle spin or tramp, take a 
proper bath afterwards and don clean 
linen and a fresh gown for luncheon or 
dinner. Half an hour’s nap in a loose 
wrapper may save you a headache with 
all its train of annoyances. Your pink 
chiffon may be the finishing touch to a 
little dinner party—and so on.” 

“T never thought of one’s baggage in 
that light,” responded the niece. 

“‘A light,” piped the Important Brother, 
“in which sister would shine better by 
taking two trunks to be carried upstairs 
by lackeys than one sensible hand-valise 
‘toted’ by herself.”’ 

“Far better,”’ replied the Unassuming 
Aunt, “than to reveal to her hostess’s 
first glance that her baggage cannot pos- 
sibly include either cleanly or suitable 
changes for her program. Arrangements 
for many a visit have been revised on 
such a first glance, and the guest has de- 
parted without a suspicion of what might 


- have been. As for the journey,” my dear 


niece, “‘go prepared for the crowds, the 
confinement of boats or trains and changes 
in the weather. Wear asmallhat, weather- 
proof boots, neat, plain clothes, with 
handy pockets for tickets, purse and 
handkerchief. Carry nothing butaclosely 
rolled umbrella and a handbag large 
enough for all the paraphernalia that 
cannot be trusted to your trunk. Above 
all else, do not put off anything to be 
purchased on the way, much less bor- 
rowed of your hostess.” 





Don’t Repress Activity 


In reading over an article of our lamented 
Dr. Quint, published some years ago, we came 
across this bit of advice about children which 
it seemed should be published in the Home: 
“An active boy must have some chance to 
let off his extra activity. If a boy does not 
have this opportunity legitimately he becomes 
moody and restless, and is likely to vent his 
superfluous energy in some unlawful manner. 
It is a great mistake to repress the energies of 
boys, or, for that matter, of girls. The active 
games to which boys naturally turn are not 
merely for exercise; the boys must work off 
their extra power. What is often considered 
mischief is nothing but the inevitable blowing 
off. They will outgrow it, and their natural 
energy will soon enough be piped, like the 
natural gas of the coal fields, and made to be 
useful, Their invention in mischief is only the 
prophecy of genius in practical life. Mothers 
worry needlessly over active children. Little 
children are called good when nothing is 


meant but quiet.” i 





How shrink the snows upon this upland field, 
Under the dove-gray dome of brooding noon! 
They shrink with soft, reluctant shocks, and soon 

In sad, brown ranks the furrows lie revealed. 

From radiant cisterns of the frost unsealed 
Now wakes through all the air a watery rune— 
The babble of a million brooks atune, 

In fairy conduits of blue ice concealed. 

Noisy with crows, the wind- break on the hill 
Counts o’er its buds for summer. In the air 

Some shy foreteller prophesies with skill— 

Some voyaging ghost of bird, some effiuence rare ; 

And the stall-wearied cattle dream their fill 
Of deep June pastures where the pools are fair. 

—Charles G. D. Roberts, in Current Literature. 
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Closet and Altar 


Let us search and try our ways and turn 
again to the Lord. 





It is such an awful sin, with Calvary in 
the far distance, for one moment to doubt 
the boundless love of God.— Thorold. 





High-wrought emotion is a poor substi- 
tute for steady conviction. But cool, un- 
emotional recognition of Christ as King 
is as unnatural. If our hearts do not 
glow with loyal love, nor leap up to wel- 
come him, if the contemplation of his 
work and its issues on earth and in heaven 
does not make our dumb tongues sing, we 
have need to ask ourselves if we believe 
at all that he is the King and Saviour of 
all and of us.—Alexander Maclaren. 





The expression of love is not giving, 
not sacrifice, but love, and the long love 
of Christ is ever waiting to be gracious. 
As St. Augustine has said, ‘“‘The divine 
love is a caressing love.” This is the true 
Easter message, the message of the eter- 
nal presence of the risen Saviour.— W. R. 
Nicholl. ‘ 





Lord, we would fain some little palm branch lay 
Upon thy way; 
But we have nothing fair enough or sweet 
For holy feet 
To tread, nor dare our sin-stained garments 
fling 
Upon the road where rides the righteous King. 


Yet, Lord, our stubborn wills we first will 
break, 
If thou wilt take; 
And next our selfishness and then our pride, 
And what beside? 
Our hearts, Lord, poor and fruitless though 
they be, 
And quick to change and nothing worth to see. 
—Susan Coolidge. 





The way of the cross, rightly borne, is 
the only way to the everlasting light. 
The path that threads the garden of Geth- 
semane, and climbs over the hill of Cal- 
vary, alone conducts to the visions of 
Easter morning and the glories of the as- 
cension mount. If we will not drink of 
His cup, or be baptized with His baptism, 
or fill up that which is behind of His 
sufferings, we cannot expect to share in 
the joys of His espousals and the ecstasy 
of His triumph.—F. B. Meyer. 


PRAVER FOR PALM SURDA) 

Almighty God, who knowest the weak= 
nesses which we are slow to confess 
even to ourselves, take from us, we 
beseech thee, the faithless mind that 
would sbrink from the way by whicb 
thou leadest, and draw back from the 
bard patbs of a dutiful life. As disct= 
ples of the Man of Sorrows, may we 
steadfastly set our face to go to our 
Jerusalem, prepared to meet all the 
counsels of thy will and to be obedie= 
ent even unto deatb, seeking only for 
strength to glorify the cross thou layest 
upon us. Help us to cast out of the 
temple of our bearts everything which 
in our moments of clear and solemn 
vision we know ougbt not to be there— 
every temper and passion and desire 
tbat cannot bear tbe searching scrutiny 
of divine purity and love. © God, our 
peace, dwell in us more and more! 
Dwell in our minds as trutb, in our 
bearts as love, in our wills as strengtb, 
and nevermore leave thy temple. Amen. 
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LESSONS IN PURITY 

Let me tell a little story as it came to me. 
Said a young mother: “I wanted to foster in 
my boy a love of purity, inward and outward. 
He would soon be old enough to enter the 
public school. Before he went out from me 
into life among the little company of village 
children I wanted to feel that he was armed 
against the temptations that I knew would 
beset him. 

“He had always rebelled against the neces- 
sary bathing and dressing. It was all very 
well so long as I let him splash the water 
freely and attempted no interference. But, 
after the twin babies came, I was forced to 
make the matter a serious business and not a 
play, and the bath was a trial to him and to 
me as often as itcame. As I had the younger 
ones to bathe and prepare for bed, I had lately 
allowed him to wash himself as perfectly as 
he could, only supplementing his work witha 
little of my own. 

“IT began to plan so as to give him more of 
my time. On bath night I allowed him to sit 
up half an hour later than usual that the 
babies might be safely tucked away in bed 
before his turn came. Then, when his part 
of the work of purify ing was done, I gave him 
half an hour of my undivided attention. 
While I ‘examined the creases,’ to see how 
faithfully he had bathed, I talked to him 
about the loveliness of being clean. When 
the white ‘nighty’ was on I cuddled and 
kissed him in a fashion that I had allowed to 
fall into disuse. It went to my heart to see 
how ready ‘mother’s little man’ was to enjoy 
again the privileges of babyhood. 

“** You love me just as much as you used to 
before the twinnies came, dun’t you? Will 
you do it this way every night, mother?’ he 
asked, as he tried to cuddle his long legs up 
into my lap. 

“*]T will if my boy will want to be clean as 
much as I want him to be,’ I said. 

“*T will! I won’t fuss one bit at my bath 
any more, but I’ll do it all myself just as nice 
as I can,’ he promised, with earnestness. 

*** Will you try to be clean all through, as 
clean inside as you are now outside?’ I asked. 

“** How, mother ?’ 

“**God sees you all through. He looks into 
your heart to see if that is clean, and he loves 
to have you perfectly pure. Some boys are 
not pure. Their talk is unclean and their do- 
ings are unclean. Will my boy keep away 
from such and be a clean boy all through?’ 

*** Yes, I will. I want to.’ 

“** Then, after today, you may put this in your 
prayer: ‘‘ Create in me aclean heart, O God.’’’ 

“‘ This lesson, in varied forms, I repeated as 
often as the night for the bath came round, 
impressing and making it palatable with 
mother love and caresses. When the day 
came that my boy must begin his school life 
I let him go with the feeling that I had done 
my best to arm him and to lead him to put on 
‘the armor of God.’ He has only got a little 
way yet on the path to manhood, but I do 
hope and believe that I have succeeded in im- 
planting in him an enthusiasm for purity that 
goes deeper than the surface.’ 

MARY A. GILLETTE. 


HOW OLD IS HE 


That our Sunday schools are recognizing the 
importance of child study is proved by ad- 
dresses at the conference of superintendents 
recently held in Springfield in connection with 
the Bible Normal College. Dr. Dawson, in 
discussing The Scholar, outlined two prob- 
lems: What the child is, and how he should be 
taught. The child is unique, a living creature 
of law, of persistence and variation. He is a 
growing creature—first, chilihood proper, the 
period of rapid growth, instincts and habits; 
then the age of boyhood and girlhood, the 
time of refinement of structure, of co-ordina- 
tion of motion and emotion, of intellectual 
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instincts, suggestibility, memory and ambi- 
tion ; and, finally, the age of adolescence, the 
time of physical change and of altruistic and 
idealistic motives. Statistics show that in this 
last period occurs a large percentage of our 
conversions. Having emphasized the truth 
that in order to guide the child we must under- 
stand these processes of his mind, the leader 
then pointed out the importance, in teaching 
him, of awakening his interest, developing his 
self-activity and directing him to a proper use 
of his senses. 

After this treatment of the individual Mr. 
St. John outlined the organization of the 
school, dividing it into six departments. The 
kindergarten children, ages 2 to 5, live almost 
wholly in the environment of the home, and 
thus their discipline, illustrations and appli- 
cations should be taken from the home. The 
primary, ages 5 to 8, have their lives enlarged 
by the public school; the juniors, 8 to 12, lead 
lives of companionship ; the intermediates, 12 
to 16, divide into groups of boys and girls sep- 
arately ; the seniors, 16 to 20, live in a social 
atmosphere; and the adults in business and 
home surroundings. The teaching should be 
adapted to these changes. Intermediate boys 
ought to have athletic teachers; the seniors 
need good teachers of the opposite sex; and 
every large Sunday school ought to have a 
class for young husbands and wives. Our 
guidance of the kindergarten children should 
be through imitation, of primary through affec- 
tions, of junior through egoistic motives of 
rewards and punishments, of senior through 
ethical and of adult through conventional 
motives. ‘ 


WORTH OWNING 


The mother whose problem is the best ex- 
penditure of a limited income for her heuse- 
hold will find a helpful and sensible discussion 
of this subject in Mary Hinman Abell’s prize 
essay on Practical, Economic and Sanitary 
Cooking, published by the American Health 
Association, Rochester, N. Y. I think it costs 
only fifty cents, or even less. Any housekeeper 
who knows this book will agree with me that 
it is invaluable. ©. A.B; 


TRAIN THE MISTRESSES 

The Congregationalist of March 10, in an 
article on training in domestic science, says: 
‘The educational world is warming itself at 
a new fire.’”” I wonder how many of us moth- 
ers have a desire to add fuel to the flame 
already started. With a family of six chil- 
dren, rather more than the modern number, 
various trials have been endured during my 
years of housekeeping, and I have given much 
thought to the so-called ‘domestic dilemma.” 
A school for the training of both mistress 
and servant has long been a hobby of mine. 
Where you find a well-trained mistress in the 
home the domestic problem is solved. The 
servant as soon detects incompetency in the 
mistress as the mistress in the servant.’ The 
man who succeeds is master of his business, 
and the same common sense rule applies to 
the house and the home keeper. 

A college girl, about to settle in a home of 
her own, was asked, ‘‘ How do you expect to 
keep house with your limited experience?” 
**Q,”’ said she, in the modern phrase, ‘that 
is a soft snap. Any fool-can take Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s cook-book and@ make anything.” She 
has found it not so easy, and is at the mercy 
of incompetent servants. , 

In this work.a-day world of rush and hurry 
the average girl has not time for training at 
home, and—shall I say it ?—the average mother 
is not up to date as atrainer. Would it not 
be well for us mothers to be willing to be 
called passé in our ideas of housekeeping 
and welcome the modern appliances and 
methods? When we mothers can make it 


fashionable for our daughters to learn how to 
keep house and cook, if necessary, we shall 
confer an everlasting blessing upon the homes 
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of the future. The field hand from Germany 
Sweden and Ireland will no longer tyrannize 
in the American kitchen, and the tired mother, 
who has perhaps sacrificed time, health and 
pleasure, can take an outing while the seien- 
tifically trained daughter superintends the 
home. Mrs. M. C. HAzArp. 





Women’s Ways and Works 


The leading article in the Home this week 
is by one of our Congregational women min- 
isters. 

* Let us not make greater progress in intel- 
lect than in kindness,” is the motto of the 
Battle Creek Woman’s League. We wish it 
were the motto of every club woman. 

Plainfield, N. J., has appointed two physi- 
cians on an annual salary whose duty it shall 
be to care for the health of the public schoo! 
children, study the sanitary conditions of the 
buildings and test the sight, hearing, etc., of 
the scholars. This is as it should be in every 
town and city. 

A speaker at a convention of women’s clubs 
made an effective point against the use of 
birds’ plumage in millinery when she said: 
“T want to tell you that for every body of a 
bird or a wing you wear in your hats your 
children will have to pay more for bread in 
future years.” 

The club women of Chicago are turning 
their attention to the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory school law. It seems that Illinois 
statute exempts from attendance at school 
“such children as are receiving education 
somewhere else, or are physically incapac- 
itated.”” This offers a loophole of escape, and 
the club women propose to study the efficacy 
of the law and find out, if possible, how many 
truants have evaded it by unfair means. © 

The next step, according to an enthusiastic 
member of the Household Economic Asso- 
ciation, ought to be ‘“‘a law prescribing the 
distance from a public school at which cake 
and bun shops shall be located. I consider,” 
says this radical student of hygiene, “that 
they accomplish almost as much harm as do 
the saloons.’ At all events, the movement to 
provide wholesome and nourishing luncheons 
for school children will sooner or later bring 
about a reform. 

The boys and girls need not be entirely pro- 
hibited from eating the sweets they crave. 
The weight of opinion now seems to be that a 
moderate amount of good, pure candy, eaten 
with or soon after their food, is not detrimen- 
tal but indeed is positively beneficial. A Chi- 
cago physician claims that one can hardly eat 
too much pure chocolate. Now the questions 
for mothers are: What is good, pure confec- 
tionery? How shall we know it and where 
shall we obtain it? 

In pointing out the mental differences be- 
tween men and women in a recent address, 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall mentioned the fact that 
““women see things only from the personal or 
concrete point of view and are unable, as 2 
class, to look at things in the abstract.’’ This 
is precisely the ground Professor Salmon 
takes in her book on Domestic Service. She 
says that women cannot apparently get rid of 
the personal pronoun in this household indus- 
try. They cannot be persuaded to discuss 
“service” instead of ‘‘my servant.” 


The capacity for unselfish service which 
many a “society girl’? possesses is never 
known until some emergency calls forth all 
her womanliness. ‘‘A Modern Florence 
Nightingale” is what the newspapers are 
calling Miss Venable, an Atlanta belle, who 
has been serving.as volunteer nurse in the 
hospital at Key West, Fla., since the terrible 
disaster in the harbor of Havana. Certainly 
the wounded survivors of the Maine will 
gratefully remember the gentle woman who 
brings them flowers and delicacies made in 
her own kitchen and ministers to them with 
such untiring devotion, 















E have had several pictures of 
W little girls lately in the Cor- 
ner. Itis high time for a little 
boy. He now stands before you. Why 
do you suppose he wears such a happy 
face? Because he wears his first trou- 
sers! Iecut out a few months ago (Oct 21) 
some pretty verses with that very title. 
Little man, little man, 
With your little trousers blue, 
I wish that I were happy, 
My little man, like you. 
Is there ever anything in life 
That gives such pleasure true 


As this first pair of trousers, 
So stunning and so new? 


Was the boy in the picture the original 
of the verses? I cannot tell from the 
photograph whether his trousers are blue 
and his hair golden. This little man does 
not live in Chicago or Connecticut or 
Burnham Beeches or Honolulu, but in 
our neighboring State of Rhode Island; 
if he visits Massachusetts: before his 
trousers are worn out he must surely call 
and see me. 

Now I must read you the rest of those 
four girls’ letters from Washington re- 
ferred to in the Corner of Feb. 24. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We are little Washing- 
ton girls and no one knows we are going to 
write but my sister. Please print our letters 
when youcan. Here is-‘mine. I hope it isn’t 
too long. Dear Mr. Martin: I want to tell 
you about our club. We call it the Armenian 
Club. We four girls belong to it. Each of us 
earns five cents a week, and every Saturday 
afternoon, after we get our pay, we meet here 
in my sister’s room and she reads and talks to 
us and we talk to each other and each week 
we give two of our cents apiece and she saves 
them in a pretty box and sends them to the 
Armenians. We have sent off $1 and we 
have 16 cents left. I wish all little girls who 
earn money would give part of it to the or- 
phans [and all grown-up folks, too!—Mr. M.}. 

Your best little friend, Linpsry R. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We have lots and lots 
of pets, and all named for people in books. 
Our old cat, Jane Eyre, has five kittens and 
we have named them Meg, Jo, Amy, Laurie 
and Bess. Our canary is named Shirley, and 
our two middle-sized kittens are named Jack 
and Jill. Our big dog is Pilot, from Jane 
Eyre, and our little dog is Tom Brown. Our 
cats and dogs never fight. We have a flock of 
six chickens and their names are Ellen, Lorna, 
Maud Muller, Bessie, Bab and Betty. Our 
horse is Black Beauty, and if we get a cow we 
are going to name it Clara Verede Vere. My 
sister’s name is Dorothea, from Middlemarch, 
and I am your little friend, JANE Eyre F. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Iam the only little 
child in my house and I am only six years 
old. I am in the second grade. I have two 
kittens named Gray and Blackie. My old cat 
is Bess. Please print this to surprise mamma. 
I am the youngest one in the club, but I al- 
ways give my two cents. 

Your own little friend, Mary P. 

What a literary lot of girls, dogs, cats, 
cows, canaries and chickens those must 
be! I would send them certificates of 
membership—I do not mean to all the 
animals!—if they had given me some 
hint of their addresses. They have two 
good ideas—naming themselves and their 
pets after characters in familiar books, 
and giving a few cents regularly of what 
they earn to some good cause. The latter 
is the custom of a little boy not far from 
Washington. As I passed through the 
Tomantie valley of the Potomac last fall 
we stopped at his station, and, although 
I had a “continuous ticket” and could 
hot stop and find him, I got ont and 


dropped a card in the letter box for him. 
This was his reply: 
MARTINSBURG, VA. 
My Dear Mr. Martin: I was very sorry 
that you didn’t stop over to seeme. I would 
have taken you to a long drive over the 
mountain. You are right that this is a very 
pretty country. It rains at night and shines 
at day almost always. I inclose —— for Po- 
miuk Cot for two months. 
From your friend, Prescott L. 


We are not quite through with Wash- 
ington yet. Read this: 
New YorK STATE. 
Dear Mr. Martin: My history says that the 


Washington Monument is 557 feet high. Is it 
557 feet or 555 feet high? CARRIE G. 


I immediately wrote to the monument 
itself at Washington, asking it to tell 
me how tall it was. There came promptly 
back a card with these figures: “Hight 
555 feet, 5 1-Sinches. At the base it is 55 
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feet, 1 1-2 inches square.” Just now this 
further confirmation of the Corner state- 
ment of Feb. 24 has come in; it is from 
an expert in Washington statistics: 


Dear Mr. Martin: The monument is 555 
feet, 51-8 inches. Don’t forget the 1-8! 


But why did not they make the 1-8 inch 
1-5 inch, so as to have it all fives? (Which 
is. the more, 1-5 or 1-8?) So that Carrie’s 
historian has the hight too much—he must 
have added when there his own two feet 
to the total hight of the monument! 


Mx. Ma) 


Corner Scrap-Book 


FOR THE OLP FOLKS 


OAK PARK, ILL. 

... As a very interested reading member 
of your Corner, may | ask if you have any 
knowledge of a geography—Smith’s, I think— 
used for beginners? As I remember it, the 
shape was nearly square, and on the cover 
was a picture of a Shetland pony and a boy on 
it, er beside it. Among some of the things it 
contained there was, I remember, a page or 
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more of blank verse describing the earth. Th 
line is all I can recall: 


It hangs on nothing in the air. 


If I could know where to get a copy of that 
geography and a Webster’s Speller I would be 
glad. Mrs. S. 


Yes, you are right; the geography was one 
of a series of school-books prepared by Roswell 
C. Smith, a teacher in Norwich, Providence 
and Hartford, and an uncle of the late Roswell 
Smith of the Century. It was a small quarto, 
having on the cover the Shetland pony, with a 
little girl upon it. A little map of Massachu- 
setts contains only Boston, Newburyport, 
Salem, Springfield and Pittsfield. In the map 
of the United States Chicago is a little dot at 
the southern end of Lake Michigan—which is, 
I believe, where it is now! The verses you 
mention begin: 

The “earth, the firmament on high, 
With all the blue, ethereal sky,” 
Was made by God’s creative power, 
Six thousand years ago or more. 


The world is round, wise men declare, 
And “hung on nothing” in the air. 

I wish I knew where there was a copy of it 
and also of Webster’s Spelling Book—I would 
get them! That shows the importance of chil- 
dren keeping the books they study and read 
in their childhood—they will prize them in the 
same manner sixty years hence. I had a let- 
ter a while ago from an eminent New York 
physician (he was an eminent “ Dartmouth 
Senior” at the time he taught our ‘district 
school,” when I was ten years old!) contain- 
ing this: 


I took the Youth’s Companion sixty-five 
years ago, while it was in the hands of Dea. 
Nathaniel Willis, as a sort of annex to the old 
“ Puritan Recorder.”” What would have been 
thought of the present Youth’s Companion in 
those primitive days? My mother had the 
numbers bound, and I would give one hundred 
dollars today for one of those old volumes. 
But they have long ago gone “down the back- 
stairs of time.’’ 


I have long wished I could see a copy of a 
children’s magazine I took a year or two be- 
fore Dr. B. was our “master.” It was Merry’s 
Museum, ‘Robert Merry” being no other 
than dear old “Peter Parley’ (Samuel G. 
Goodrich). At last a lady has kindly loaned 
me a copy, and every page looks natural, espe- 
cially the adventures of ‘‘ Dick Boldhero”’ in 
South America, the monthly articles on “ In- 
quisitive Jack,” etc. I learned a great deal 
out of those “‘ Merry’s Museums” which I 
have never forgotten. In the same line is this 
which has been in my drawer a long time. 


GROVELAND, MAss. 

. . » [have before me a copy of “‘ Peter Par- 
ley’s Method of telling about Geography to 
children ’”’—the little paper-covered book I 
studied away back sixty years ago. It was 
full of wonderful things to my childhood eyes! 
Among the engravings was A Chinese selling 
rats and puppies for pies ; Stealing slaves from 
Africa; Xerxes and his army; Picture of an 
Earthquake; Battle of Bunker Hill, etc. The 
engravings made an impression on me that 
has never faded out. Hunting up the ‘ Geo- 
graphical Rhymes” in the old book—suggested 
by the call in the Corner Scrap-Book [Oct. 14, 
1897|—has carried me back to the old school- 
house, and for a time I have forgotten gray hair 
and lived over the days of childhood, care-free 
and beautiful. A. 3. H. 


By curious coincidence the evening postman 
has now brought me a letter from a lady in 
Connecticut about that same Scrap- Book item, 
and she is a daughter of Peter Parley himself! 
I have not room for her letter, but am glad to 
know that she is to write reminiscences of her 
father, which we will look out for when they 
are published later in the year, 


LN. IN 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 10 Matt. 16: 21-28- 


Sufferings of Jesus Foretold 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


The disciples of Jesus were constantly learn- 
ing something new about him. Each event 
which they shared he made arevelation. They 
saw and heard imperfectly. But they remem- 
bered and thought on the events and the inter- 
pretation of them by Jesus. Thus the mean- 
ing grew. Their knowledge of Jesus expanded 
as they reflected on what he had said and done. 

Matthew wrote these things after he had 
thought about them for many years. He re- 
corded them to help others to know Jesus. 
As they are told they bring to the devout stu- 
dent somewhat of the same fascinating expe- 
rience which the first disciples had. By re- 
flecting on them we make new discoveries of 
Christ. He was only partially understood by 
those who saw and heard him. He told them 
that he had many things to communicate to 
them which they were not able to receive. He 
said that after he had withdrawn from them 
they would know him better. The Holy Spirit 
would show them what he was. 

Jesus is not yet perfectly revealed, even to 
those who live nearest to him. We ought to 
understand him better than the disciples did, 
better than they who wrote the gospels. By 
gazing on the picture they drew we may see 
what they could not see, for the picture lives 
and speaks. 

What Jesus said in this lesson must have 
been one of the greatest surprises to his fol- 
lowers. It foretold failure. They could not 
see how life could come to the world through 
death. Can we see this? We see: 

1. Jesus’ idea of Messiahship [v. 21]. He 
was the Messiah. The disciples had already 
learned that. Peter had declared it and Jesus 
had confirmed his declaration, assuring him 
that it was a revelation from God [Matt. 16: 
16,17]. That was a great discovery. 

But a greater discovery now came to them. 
The work of the Messiah was to suffer and be 
killed and be raised from the dead. Those 
who were to be his murderers were the leaders 
of the church of God to which he and his dis- 
ciples belonged. He had told these leaders, 
Matthew says, that they were blind to the 
signs of the time. He had warned his dis 
ciples to beware of their influence. He now 
affirmed that he was to die at their hands. 
He taught the meaning of his coming death 
as fast as his disciples could comprehend it. 
He said he gave up his life willingly; that he 
had power to lay it down and to take it again. 
He gave his life a ransom for many. His 
blood, he said, was to be shed for the remis- 
sion of sins. In the sufferings which he fore- 
told he so bore himself that men saw that he 
suffered voluntarily ; that he surrendered his 
will to his Father; that he endured the cross 
for mankind. 

The disciples learned many lessons after- 
wards by thinking on the events connected 
with his death and resurrection and what he 
had said about them. The student who sits 
at Christ’s feet to learn the way of life will 
gather and ponder on what they said they 
had learned. We have space only to glance 
at the later testimony of Peter. He said, 
many years after these words of Jesus had 
been spoken, that the prophets had long be- 
fore studied through the Spirit the sufferings 
of Christ and the glory that should follow; 
that believers in him were redeemed with 
“precious blood, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot, even the blood of Christ ”’; 
that “Christ also suffered for you, leaving 
you an example, that ye should follow his 
steps ’’; that “his own self bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree, that we, having died 
unto sins, might live unto righteousness”’; 
that “‘Christ also suffered for sins once, the 
righteous for the unrighteous, that he might 
bring us to God.” These are only a few of 
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the things Peter learned of the meaning of the 
Messiahship as Jesus understood it. But it 
was a long time before he came to interpret it 
inthis way. Therefore we must next consider : 

2. Peter’s idea of the Messiahship at that 
time [vs. 22, 23]. It was so entirely in con- 
trast to that of Christ that Peter ventured to 
contradict his Master. Such sufferings, he 
insisted, could never come to Jesus. Love 
and loyalty prompted Peter to say this. He 
thought he was giving the higher honor to his 
Master by repudiating the shame and suffer- 
ing which Christ anticipated. But ignorance 
and conceit made him bold; and it was be- 
cause of the love combined with these quali- 
ties that Peter seemed to Jesus for the mo- 
ment like Satan, coming again to him as he 
had done in the wilderness and tempting him 
to renounce his mission. 

The full meaning of Christ’s atonement 
through suffering for our sins has not yet been 
learned. Even those who love him best may 
make mistakes in interpreting it, as Peter did. 
But they will not act like Satan in consider- 
ing it unless, thinking they know it all, they 
insist that others shall accept their view of it, 
while their minds are on the things of men 
rather than the things of God. Christ’s sacri- 
fice is still a mystery, yet far enough under- 
stood by repentant souls to be accepted for 
our deliverance from sin and assurance of the 
forgiveness of God through him. 

3. Christ’s law of sacrifice [vs. 24-26]. In 
the death of Jesus on the cross, he said, was 
to be found the one sure way of gaining life. 
By giving up ourselves to serve men we fulfill 
the divine end of living. By aiming to sacri- 
fice the highest welfare of others to please our- 
selves we shall destroy ourselves. If we love 
music would we enjoy it if we should sell our 
ears to buy it? If we delight in beautiful 
paintings should we.be able to possess them 
by selling our eyes to purchase them? Only 
by fullest possession of life can we enjoy what 
life loves to appropriate. True happiness is 
realized by devoting our lives to reproduce 
the spirit of Christ in men and make them 
sons of God. If one would do this, Jesus said, 
“let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me.” The heroic life, the 
Christ realized, is not through any single great 
act, but through obedience to a constant un- 
selfish purpose to help others in his name. 

4. Christ’s administration of the law of sac- 
rifice [vs. 27, 28]. Christ comes in his glory 
wherever men accept him as Saviour and 
Lord. Nosplendor equals the character which 
reproduces him. Wherever one person makes 
Christ’s will the law of his life, there Christ’s 
kingdom has been set up. When all men obey 
him as he obeys his .Father in heaven the 
kingdom of God will be consummated cn 
earth. 

Some who heard his prophecy saw it fulfilled 
in their lives. They had a foretaste of heaven 
which Luke described [Acts 2: 46,47]. An un. 
numbered multitude since then have seen the 
Son of man coming to his kingdom. Yet its 
glories, which are the fruit of suffering be- 
cause of sin to bring men to God, still far sur- 
pass what men conceive. They will be re 
vealed according as we fulfill his law, and 
“through love be servants one to another.’’ 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, April 3-9. The Glorified Cross. Luke 
23: 32-47; John 17: 1-5; 2 Cor. 4: 5-18, 
Instead of cross disgracing victim the victim glo 

rified the cross. Sorrow and shame incurred for 

God become sources of honor. 

[See prayer meeting editorial.] 


Some of the Saale religious journals, 
published in the vernacular, claim that the 
German seizure of Kiao-Chau has injured the 
prospects of Christian missions in Japan. 
‘* The time-worn accusation that missionaries 
are nothing but political agents, designed to 
serve the purpose of aggrandizement, can no 
longer be rebutted,”’ says Shakai Zasshi. 
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a dozen 


for Tea Biscuit. 


That’s all they cost when 
you make them yourself. 
This includes the cost of 
Cleveland’s baking pow- 
der, the best made. 
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The first in the field 
and still unrivalled 


The great chemist Baron Justus 
von Ltesic made the first scientific 
effort to produce an extract of meat. 
The result of his efforts he gave to 
the world under the name of Liebig 
COMPANY’S Extract of Beef, and 
to attest its genuineness he author- 
ized this company to use his signa- 
ture, now familiar to all the world, 
on the jars of this famous product. 
All other extracts of beef came later 
and are practically imitations of the 
great original, which is still 


Unapproachable for purity, 
economy and fine flavor 


For improved and economic cookery 
For delicious, refreshing beef tea 
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A LIBERAL OFFER 


) We are pre pared to pay any Church, Benev- ) 
olent Association, Charitable Organization, 

Hospital and Society —— for public 
benefit in return for outside White Cloud 
Soap wrappers intact as flows: ) 





LARGE SIZE WRAPPERS. | SMALL SIZE WRAPPERS. 
1,000....$ 12.90 1,000.... $ 4.30 
2/000... 26.10 | 2,000.... 8.70 
5,000... 66.00 5,000.... 22.00 
7,500... 100.00 7,500.... 33.38 

10,000... 135.00 | 10,000.... 45.00 

20,000... 273.00 | 20,000.. 91.00 ) 

30,000... 414.00 | 30,000... 138.00 

40,600... 558.00 | 40,000... 186.00 

50,000... 05. 50,000... 235.00 

60,000... 5. 60,000... 285.00 f 

70,000 . 1,008.00 | 70,00... 336.00 ) 

80,000.... 1,164.00 | 80,000... 388.00 

90,000.... 1,323.00 | 90,000.... 441.00 

100,000.... 1,500.00 100,000.... 500.00 


We were the FIRST FIRM in the World to 
stem whereby Churches, Benevolent 
table organizations were offered as- 
sistanes as per above plan. Address, for full ¢ 
particulars, { 


— 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





ESTAB. 1839. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


SEMINARY INSTRUCTION UPON MISSIONS 

In response to a recent query in this pa- 
per concerning the place which foreign mis- 
sions occupy in the curricula of theological 
schools, these facts have been gathered. Sem- 
inaries of all denominations in the United 
States, with scarcely an exception, plan for 
the consideration of the theme. Some have 
done so from their foundation. The subject 
in some instances is distributed through the 
departments of theology, church history and 
homiletics; in others it is assigned to a single 
professor and is a department by itself. Some 
of the smaller denominations and institutions 
are as devoted as the larger ones to the treat- 
ment of the theme. 

None of the Congregational seminaries are 
indifferent to the subject. In Bangor it is 
treated in the department of church history 
and by special lectures. Rev. J. L. Barton, 
D. D., foreign secretary of the American 
Board, is to deliver next year a course of 
eight. In Andover the famous Society of In- 
quiry has transformed itself into a ‘‘ seminar,” 
under Dr. Torrey’s direction, for the study of 
missions, with papers, reports, etc. There is 
a course of two hours a week for two half- 
years, amounting to a year of lectures, with 
examination at the end. The representatives 
of the foreign board and returned missiona- 
ries are heard frequently. In Hartford a 
course of twelve hours is given by Rev. A. C. 
Thompson, D. D., before the Senior Class. 
His last theme was Missionary Memoirs. The 
course closes with an examination. There is 
an elective course of ten hours upon the de- 
velopment and doctrines of the theology of 
Islam, an elective course of ten hours upon 
the rise and growth of Mohammedanism, a 
third elective of ten hours upon the history of 
the Byzantine and Oriental national churches, 
and still another upon the Ottoman Empire. 
The subject is also treated in the department 
of church history. A new course on compar- 
ative religions is soon to be offered. 

In Yale there have been courses of lectures 
by such men as the late Dr. E. A. Lawrence 
of Baltimore and by Dr. Knox, formerly a 
Presbyterian missionary in Japan. Returned 
missionaries are frequently heard. No ex- 
amination is held. A distinctive feature isa 
missionary class made up of members both of 
the college and the seminary, which meets in 


the missionary library. This study class at. 


Yale is only one of similar classes, including 
over 3,000 students, in more than 200 colleges 
and seminaries, 

In Oberlin more time is given to the subject 
every year through lectures and a definite 
course of reading. The class is examined 
thoroughly. Professor Swing devotes con- 
siderable time to the early and medizval mis- 
sionaries, and the splendid new work of Dr. 
Dennis, embodying his sociological studies of 
missions, is in constant use. Professor Cur- 
rier has prepared a new and elaborate course 
for next year. 

In Chicago there is a course of twenty lec- 
tures offered as an elective every two or at 
most three years, so that each student can 
have it once. This is regular classroom work, 
upon which students are examined. The 
course for the present year includes a lecture 
on The History and Work of the American 
Board, by Dr. A. N. Hitchcock; one on 
Woman’s Work for Women, by Mrs. Moses 
Smith; and one by Dr. J. H. Barrows. The 
professor of church history makes prominent 
the history of missions. A legacy of $5,000 
has been set apart to the Alden lectureship on 
foreign missions. Every two years hereafter 
4 specialist will deliver a course. 


OUR OWN WORK 


The Christian Academy on the Frontier. Of all 
the agencies employed for the evangelization 
of the people on our Western frontier none is 
more successful than the Christian academy. 
Many small communities have no churches 
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and some no Sunday school. The occasional 
sermon preached in the schoolhouse does good, 
but its influence is largely counteracted by the 
adverse forces daily encountered before the 
minister comes back again. In the Christian 
academy many students come from these smal! 
towns. They are the brightest and best young 
people in these communities and are at the 
impressionable age. 

They live in the academy home, which is a 
Christian home in the best sense. They attend 
worship every day. A majority of them attend 
the weekly prayer meeting. They must at- 
tend church and Sunday school, and are so 
under direct and constant Christian influence. 
Such an academy is Weiser, at Weiser, Idaho. 
In its brief life of less than four years about 
eighty per cent. of the students who have 
attended it have been converted. Going back 
to their homes’ in vacation these Christian 
students organize Sunday schools, or become 
teachers if schools already exist. 

So the influence of this Christian school 
reaches into small communities hundreds of 
miles distant in three different States. The 
founder, who is also the financial agent of 
Weiser Academy, Rev. E. A. Paddock, to be 
addressed at Mount Carmel, Ct., is now in the 
East seeking aid for this infant academy and 
wishes to secure three or four thousand dollars 
needed to carry on the work for a year. 

A Creditable Record. Secretary McMillen of 
the Sunday School Society reports the organi- 
zation in his district, embracing Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, of twenty-six new schools during 
the year, out of which nine churches have come, 
one of them having 100 members, Over eighty 
other schools have been aided and sixty-seven 
institutes and conventions have been held. 
The receipts are the largest yet received in 
any single year since the society had head- 
quarters in Chicago. Within four years Illi- 
nois has advanced her gifts from about $4,000 
a year to $5,300, while the business of the 
missionary department, which in 1893 was 
$3,199, last year was $8,027. This report indi- 
cates the strong hold the Sunday school work 
has upon the churches and the excellent serv- 
ice Secretary McMillen and Mrs. Bryner are 
rendering. 

Harpoot Sends Thanks. A recent letter from 
Rev. H. N. Barnum, D. D., will interest all 
who have contributed to the work of Ar- 
menian relief. The letter breathes both a 
grateful and a hopeful spirit. Dr. Barnum 
pictures the destitution and suffering conse- 
quent upon the terrible events of November, 
1895. But he acknowledges thankfully the 
provision which the missionaries were able to 
make for dependent widows and orphans 
through means sent from other lands. In all 
about $120,000 have been disbursed by the 
treasurer of the mission station, besides spe- 
cial funds for the permanent care of the or- 
phans. This gratifyingly large amount in- 
cludes, it must be remembered, considerable 
sums sent by Armenians in America to re- 
lieve their friends in distress. No field has 
suffered more than that of which Harpoot is the 
center. Thirteen chapels, six parsonages and 
twenty-two school buildings were burned. Nine 
pastors were killed, while many of the most 
trustworthy laymen were either killed or have 
been obliged to emigrate. Whereas in 1894 
there were fifty-two out-stations, today sixteen 
less are occupied, while the number of candi- 
dates for the ministry has been reduced nearly 
one-half. On the other hand, Dr. Barnum 
sees reason for great rejoicing in the large in- 
crease of pupils in the college, owing to the 
closing of the Gregorian schools, and in the 
breaking down of many of tke Gregorian 
prejudices against Protestantism. Moreover, 
the native Christians have learned to give 
with great self-denial in order to carry on the 
preaching and the schools. He winds up his 
letter by saying: ‘“ We are no longer in need 
of special gifts for the work, outside of the 
treasury of the Board, but we shall be grateful 
for increased contributions to the treasury 
as the best way to help the work here, 
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although money is needed for the support of 
orphans.” . 


Y.P.S.CE. 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 10-16. Conquering the Fear of 
Death. John 8: 51-54; Phil. 1: 21-26. 

We differ in the degree of fear which the 
thought of death brings. It is to be doubted 
if over the great majority of mankind this 
apprehension hangs constantly like a dark 
blight. Most of us, especially those who are 
still in early life, expect to live many years, 
and if we cast a look forward toward death 
it is but a hasty glance in the direction of a 
dim and distant apparition. Yet death is all 
around us, and few are those to whom the 
mystery and pain of it are not brought home 
as they see their own closest kindred or dear 
associates in the work of life taken from their 
side. It is well that we do not stop to reflect 
on what is inevitably coming to all our loved 
ones and to ourselves, for should we do so we 
should doubtless echo the language of Em- 
manuel Deutsch, who, even when cancer was 
consuming his life, wrote: 


I cannot take comfort in the thought of 
death—I want to live—there is so much life, 
hot, full life within, that it shrinks from 
darkness and deadness. 


Two thoughts help to avert any possible 
terror that associates itself with death. One 
is the thought of duty. What keeps the men 
in our navy calm and courageous with the 
possibility of war before them? ‘They know 
how serious a naval engagement is in these 
days of great projectiles and tremendous ex- 
plosives and how few are the chances for es- 
cape in any general engagement of ships. 
They value their homes and their lives as 
much as any one, but they are supported by 
the thought that they are simply to do what 
they have been trained and assigned to do 
when an emergency arises. The vocation 
which they have chosen carries with it a pos- 
sibility of a sudden meeting with death ap- 
pareled in his most hideous garments, but it 
is 





Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why. 

In a certain sense we are all on duty, soldiers 
of the living God, many of us assigned to 
obscure posts, many of us frequently weary- 
ing of the routine, but all stationed by him 
where he believes we are needed, and the 
duties with which we are intrusted may be as 
important in the movement of the world’s ma- 
chinery as are those performed by others who 
occupy a more commanding position. Our 
duties ought to be large enough to engross our 
thought. If we accustom ourselves to the faith- 
ful performance of them, we shall be ready to 
respond gladly to the call to come up higher. 

The thought of Christ robs death of its ter- 
rors. He has faced and vanquished human- 
ity’s greatest foe. He is “ Lord of the lord of 
death,” and he would have none of his fol- 
lowers frightened by this grim specter. He 
has given us abundant assurance that when 
he “broke death's bonds in twain” he fur- 
nished indisputable proof of man’s immor- 
tality. Death, to all who’ believe in him, is 
but the portal to a life whose glories we can- 
not conceive. So Bishop Haven, the great 
Methodist divine, found it as he drew near 
the valley of the shadow. ‘ There is no river 
there,” he said, as his life was swiftly ebbing 
away. Even the stream which he expected to 
cross had dried up as he went on. 0, tolivea 
life so wholly obedient to God and so conse- 
crated to the service of our brother men that 
the sense of being immortal shall thrill us to 
our finger-tips. That would be: 

A life which dares to send 


A challenge to the end, 
And when it comes say, Welcome, friend! 





He who suffices for himself is rich.—Zpic- 
tetus, 
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MEMBERSHIP IN DIFFERENT DENOSINATIONS 

Does not the argument of the Outlook as to 
the possibility of membership in two churches 
of different denominations at one and the 
same time raise an important question touch- 
ing Congregational polity ? 

The attempt to compare membership in two 
churches with that in two clubs is so palpably 
a false comparison that it seems hardly to 
need refutation. A possible parallel might be 
that of membership in both a Republican and 
a Democratic club, where opposite principles 
and opinions are involved, but even that 
would not fulfill all the necessary conditions 
in the premises. 

As to the main question, apart from the ab- 
solute chaos which would result in church 
statistics—a matter of minor importance, per- 
haps—one is tempted to ask, Is the thing 
reasonable? How can a member of a Con- 
gregational church, holding intelligently the 
convictions and possessed by the traditions 
and spirit of Congregationalism, also accept, 
for instance, confirmation and membership in 
the communion of its ecclesiastical antipode 
and erstwhile, if not still, actual rival (see the 
English National Church), the Protestant 
Episcopal Church? The point is good pari 
passu as to membership in at once a Congre- 
gational and a Methodist, or Baptist, or (why 
not?) a Roman Catholic church. 

It appears to me that any one who could 
seek such double membership must properly 
belong to neither rather than to both, cer- 
tainly must be absolutely innocent of any loy- 
alty to the traditions and spirit and polity of 
Congregationalism. Of course we know there 
are people who have no well-defined convic- 
tions, and who might easily assume the double 
obligation, with its inherent contradictions, 
but would not the churches stultify themselves 
in giving their sanction? 

The following precious manifesto, com- 
mended by 1,200 Episcopal clergymen in the 
old country, should be suggestive reading for 
any one who thinks it possible for him to be 
a member of both denominations. It is con- 
tained in ‘‘a book for the children of God ”’: 


The Holy Ghost does not make his home in 
any Dissenting sect. Sometimes people break 
away from the church. We call these people 
Dissenters, and their sham churches sects. 
The Holy Ghost does not dwell with them. 


lt is mild compared with what the writer has 
seen and heard and suffered from the same 
quarter. 

Can these differences be “‘swallowed ”’ con- 
scientiously? And may not the laudable de- 
sire for “‘catholicity’’ and “‘union’” degen- 
erate into an invertebrate sentimentalism ? 
If the Outlook and its correspondent are right, 
have we any raison d’étre as Congregational- 
ists ? ROBERT G. HARBUTT. 


A BELIEVER IN THE REVISION 

The discussion in The Congregationalist 
concerning the revised version interests me 
much. For four years the new version has 
been my working Bible in study, in family 
worship and in pulpit service. It gives in- 
creasing satisfaction and pleasure to all. 
Even the children feel its force. To the peo- 
ple it comes home as a new interpretation of 
God’s Word. It would be quite a punishment 
to drive me back to the old version. I look 
forward to the American edition with longing. 
I hope the editors will make it the most at- 
tractive edition of the Bible ever given to the 
world. 

It is no wonder that the present edition has 
not won its way more rapidly. It could not 
hardly have been put up in less attractive 
form thar that which the majority purchase. 
In addition to what Dr. Peloubet suggests as 
to paragraphs let there be a little division be- 
tween the end and the beginning of each verse. 
This need not break the continuation of lines. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Let there stand at the head of each paragraph 
a topical index in small form, like those in 
The Congregationalist Handbook. This alone 
would be one of the greatest helps ever intro- 
duced. The old version had something of the 
kind at the head of the page and at the head 
of the chapters. But it would be far better to 
have it where it will help immediately the eye 
and the mind of the reader. Many do not dis- 
cern readily the thought or teaching of the 
passage. If they do they cannot always 
phrase it aright. It might be well to put the 
chief topic of the page at the head of the page. 
Many find the places in their Bible by looking 
at the top of the page. Let every book be well 
sewed even if it costs more. This alone would 
enable it to supplant all our cheap editions 
which fall to pieces so soon. w. P. c 


HEARTY SUPPORT FOR MR. DUNCAN 

The description of Mr. Dunecan’s work 
among the Indians at Metlakatla given by Mr. 
Bridgman in The Congregationalist, March 
17, is very timely. Four sessions of the house 
committee on Indian affairs have been wholly 
occupied with the subject. Prominent per- 
sons like William H. Dale, an authority on 
Alaska, appeared in Mr. Duncan’s behalf. 
Miss E. R. Scidmore put out a spirited outline 
of the case in the Washington Post and many 
gave Mr. Duncan the moral support of their 
presence at the later hearings. The bill to re- 
store Annette Island to the public domain is 
not likely to be acted on by Congress before a 
survey of the island by the geological survey 
and a visit to the settlement by the chairman 
of the committee. A more immediate danger 
lies in the demoralization of the maximum 
wages in the rush for gold, $15 a day, as com- 
pared with what can be paid for work in the 
home industries, not above $2aday. It is to 
be noted that no law yet enables an individual 
Indian or white to secure a title to land in 
Alaska, though mining companies can secure 
claims. JAMES H. BLODGETT. 

Washington, D. C. 


AN ARDENT ADMIRER OF SOCIALISM 


I was much interested in the article on the 
struggle for character of the merchant. As 
stated, it would seem that modern business 
methods and a Christian character are dia- 
metrically opposed. How difficult it must be 
to live a life of one kind from eight in the 
morning till six o’clock at night—getting ahead 
of some one else, being the great factor in 
business as at present conducted—and then to 
turn totally round and let the opposite princi- 
ple—namely, pushing some one else ahead— 
govern him for the rest of his day. And all 
this because competition has been deified as 
the one and only method of carrying on busi- 
ness. But is there not, must there not be, an- 
other way? We have no competition in the 
business of carrying our letters, and who 
would put it back in the hands of competing 
firms? We have no competition in the man- 
agement of the public schools, and with how 
little waste, comparatively speaking, are they 
managed! The whole business of competition 
is one of waste—merely looked at from an 
economical standpoint. To have four shoe 
stores to a block when one store can do the 
business is a wasté, and means unnecessarily 
long hours to the worker and high cost to the 
buyer. It has been estimated that one-half 
the price of every article we buy is due to the 
expense of advertising—that means trying to 
persuade you that something you don’t want 
is better than it is—and the cost of middle 
men and extra correspondence and wagons 
for delivery. 

“Private competing capital replaced by 
united collective capital” is socialism; every 
public road, every common school, every post 
office is socialism; every law for the inepec- 
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tion of mines and factories is socialism—that 
is, the common welfare brought under the sub. 
ject of law. 

Weare all working individually as hard as 
we can to help the poor. Would not uniting 
our forces mean both economy and strength? 
But let us give thanks that the public mind is 
slowly but surely turning to this burning 
question. 

New Haven, Ct. H. H. B, 


LENTEN READINGS IN BROWNING 

We should like to know just what poems of 
Browning the Minnesota pastor, to whom The 
Congregationalist refers in its issue of Feb, 
24, is reading to his people during Lent. 

A. C. B 

(We referred this query to the pastor in 
question, and this is his reply.—Ep1rors.] 

The list includes: Rabbi Ben Ezra, Saul (for 
his general theistic position); An Epistle, 
Death in a Desert and the Pope in Ring and 
Book (for conception of Christ); The Bishop 
Orders His Tomb, Bishop Blougram’s Apol- 
ogy, My Last Duchess (for sin types); Christ- 
mas Eve and Easter Day (for general ideas), 
In connection with readings from his works I 
read in sections the chapter on Browning in 
President Strong’s book entitled The Theology 
of the Great Poets. It is a fine, discriminat- 
ing criticism and much better than the publi- 
cations of the Browning societies, not except- 
ing the famous Boston society, whose un- 
mixed admiration reminds me of the attitude 
of the Christian Scientists toward Mrs. Eddy. 

P. 
THE FIGURES SHOW INADEQUATE PREPA- 
RATION 

In support of the claim of The Congrega- 
tionalist that the ministry of today is insuffi- 
ciently furnished for its work, I give you the 
following facts. It is my practice, as far as 
possible, to obtain and record the vital statis- 
tics of all the men who come to our churches 
as ministers. Every year there are from two 
to four who cannot be persuaded to report 
themselves, and it may be presumed that in 
most cases these men are without a college 
and seminary education—in some cases | 
know this to be the fact. But of the sixty- 
nine who have come to us during the last five 
years, who have reported, I find twenty-seven 
who are college graduates, with seven who 
have had a partial college course, forty-six 
who are graduates of theological seminaries, 
with seven who have spent one or two years 
in such a seminary. Thirty-five have had no 
college education and fifteen neither college 
nor seminary education, and in the case of 
most of these nothing that could be tortured 
into an equivalent. These are facts as re- 
ported by the men themselves and, so far as 
this State is concerned, bear out the claim of a 
decadent ministry. S. L. GEROULD, 

Statistical Secretary, General Association 
of New Hampshire. 


INDIVIDUAL CUPS A DISAPPOINTMENT 


Having read with interest the article on in- 
dividual communion cups in The Congrega- 
tionalist Feb. 24, I wish to utter a dissenting 
voice. They have been in use for a year in 
our church, and, while I believe that many 
persons like them, personally I regret their 
use. It may be that we are unfortunate in 
the kind adopted. They are inconvenient 
hold, to use, to pass from one to another, and 
the noise made in replacing them on the frames 
held by the deacons makes a clatter heard all 
through the church, in contrast to the former 
sacred stillness of the hour. The service has 
become to me far less impressive than for- 
merly, and I have a constant battle with my- 
self in the effort to rise above these annoying 
distractions. VERITAS. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
sOUTH CAROLINA UNDER THE PROPRIETARY 
GOVERNMENT, 1617-1719 


Too little attention has been given hitherto 
to the colonial history of the Southern States. 
We welcome therefore the more gladly this 
volume by Edward McCrady, who is a mem- 
ber of the Charleston bar and the vice-presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Historical Society. 
It is elaborate, going into much detail and 
presenting a comprehensive picture of the 
first fifty years of the history of what is now 
the State of South Carolina. The develop- 
ment of this colony differed somewhat from 
that of the other early settlements in America. 
South Carolina was practically as distant from 
Virginia as it was from England by reason 
of the difficulty of communication along the 
coast, and it was more nearly allied to the 
British colonies in the West Indies than to its 
nearest northern neighbors. In fact, it is said 
to have been established in order to assist and 
confirm the authority of Great Britain against 
that of Spain in disputed territory. One re- 
* sult of this comparative isolation was a more 
rapid development of the spirit of independ- 
ence, and another, which the author indicates 
effectively, was the development of town life 
as contrasted with that of rural communitiés 

a fact not so true of either Virginia or New 
England. 

An interesting struggle took place in the 
young colony between a legally recognized 
aristocracy and a sturdy democracy, basing its 
rights upon certain constructions of the provi- 
sions of the charter or the constitution. Slav- 
ery also was a feature of the colonial life from 
the first, although the fear of a general revolt 
created in the colonists a disposition to check 
the importation of slaves and necessitated a 
inilitary police organization of the whole white 
people, which endured even down to the time 
of the Rebellion. It is somewhat remarkable 
that no useful history of South Carolina has 
been obtainable for a long time until this work 
appeared. Volumes upon this subject have 
been written, but they now are out of date and, 
indeed, out of print. There is ample room, 
therefore, for such a volume, and in fact a 
real need of it. Mr. MceCrady has done his 
work in a creditable manner. He has made 
long and careful study of his theme, aceumu- 
lating a rich treasury of material, and has 
used it skillfully and effectively. It is a long 
volume which has resulted, one of over 700 
pages, but it is not tedious, nor does it seem 
to be weighted by superfluous material. 

It presents a review of the first exploration 
of the coast and the attempt of Ribault to 
form a Huguenot colony. The original char- 
ters are carefully studied as well as the fa- 
mous fundamental constitutions drawn up by 
John Locke, which the early proprietors en- 
deavored to impose upon the colony. The in- 
coming of population from different sources 
and the influence upon the development of 
the colony of the various creeds and races 
represented are outlined clearly, and the 
struggle between the proprietors and the 
people for control, the differences growing 
out of religious opinions and involving a 
dispute over the Church Acts, in which the 
naturalization of the Huguenots was at stake, 
also are impressively portrayed. The suc- 
cessive strifes of the colonists with the Span- 
ish, the French, the Indians and the pirates 
are described with picturesque vigor, and an 
account of the final overthrow of the propri- 
etary government ends the volume. The 
promise made in the early part of the book 
to show that no one of the thirteen original 
States of the Union suffered so severely or 
accomplished so much on the whole in the 
War of the Revolution as South Carolina is 
not fulfilled, inasmuch as the work stops half 
a century before the War of the Revolution 
occurred, a fact which suggests that possibly 
the author intends to follow the present vol- 
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ume with another continuing the history of 
the State down to a later period. 

Among the conspicuous facts of the early 
history of the colony are these—that the 
written ballot was used in its elections from 
the very first and that free schools were early 
established. It is noteworthy, also, that as 
early as 1704 the requirement which the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony had established 
seventy years earlier, that only church mem- 
bers should vote, was proposed in South 
Carolina, the only difference being that mem- 
bership in the Episcopal Church was de- 
manded. But the measure met with intense 
opposition, became involved with other issues 
and finally failed. The volume will be wel- 
comed as a valuable addition to the literature 
of colonial history, and will take its place at 
once as an authority. {Macmillan Co. $3.50.) 

RELIGIOUS 

Professor Driver’s Introduction to the Lit- 
erature of the Old Testament [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50] at its first appearance 
immediately took its place as a book indis- 
pensable to the minister’s library. A new 
edition with various improvements has ap- 
peared almost every year. These have, how- 
ever, all been taken from the same pilates, and 
now, in the sixth edition, for the first time tbe 
book has been entirely rewritten. Although 
it has been thoroughly subjected to criticism 
from all sides, Professor Driver makes no 
essential changes. This fact, together with 
the position. which the book has obtained, 
justifies the statement that it fairly represents 
the opinions of the conservative critical school. 
There is, nevertheless, much new material, 
and every page shows evidence of the greatest 
care both on the part of the author and on that 
of the printer. The book is an absolute neces- 
sity for the Bible student. Thethoughtfulness 
of the publishers in inserting the former page 
numbers in the text has made it possible to 
use this edition in connection with the earlier 
ones and works referring tothem. Three val- 
uable indices render the contents more acces- 
sible to the student. 

The Scientific Aspects of Christian Evi- 
dences, by Prof. G. F. Wright [D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50], is an elaboration of his Lowell 
Institute lectures of last winter. He first 
shows that the pure agnostic, while asserting 
that he has no knowledge of a deity, does not 
assert that he knows that there is none. Then 
he proceeds to show that in all inductive sci- 
ences absolute certainty is not demanded, but 
merely the preponderance of evidence or suffi- 
cient evidence to convince one “ beyond rea- 
sonable doubt.”” He claims that Christianity 
has such evidence to offer. This is the main 
argument of the entire book. Three chapters 
are devoted to proving the genuineness and 
early date of the four gospels, and the author 
shows the same facility in interpreting and 
using the works of the early fathers of the 
church that he displays in discussing the rela- 
tions between science and Christianity. In 
treating of the internal evidences for the in- 
tegrity of the gospels considerable stress is 
rightly laid upon the testimony of Luke. Pro- 
fessor Wright has been using this book in his 
classes at Oberlin, and it is worthy a place in 
the library and in the reading of every thought- 
ful man. 

A Harmony of Samuel, Kings and Chron- 
icles [Eaton & Mains. $2.00], by Rev. W. D. 
Crockett, with an introduction by Prof. W. J. 
Beecher, follows the text of the version of 
1884 and serves a valuable purpose. An ana- 
lytical outline is furnished first,-and then the 
text of the harmony makes up the bulk of the 
book. A great deal is common to the three 
volumes, so that nearly parallel passages need 
to be printed, but the balance of the work 
illustrates the author’s ability and candor. 
He has done sound critical work in a rever- 
ent and sympathetic spirit, and his book has 
the special excellence of being the only mod- 
ern work, if not the only one in print, on its 
subject. 

Annotations on the Revelation of St. John 
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the Divine (Christian Literature Co. $1.50) is 
another volume of the Lutheran Commentary. 
Prof. R. F. Weidner is the editor of the book. 
The author’s purpose throughout is to ascer- 
tain and express the teaching of the Sorip- 
tures, not to enforce a preconceived theory, or 
even to be over-scrupulous about the self-con- 
sistency of his own work. We can only char- 
acterize this new addition to the existing liter- 
ature as practical in its quality and thoroughly 
reverent in its spirit. It is not an example of 
the most profound critical scholarship, yet is 
worthy of respect and examination. 

The Revelation, of St. John the Divine 
{Eaton & Mains. 90 cents), by Dr. A. H. 
Ames, is another study of the same subject, 
which the author himself terms an interpre- 
tation. It is not an attempt to treat the book 
as an epitome of history, a theory which the 
author regards with disfavor, and it does not 
undertake to solve the questions of critical 
scholarship. It avoids the questions which 
modern investigators are apt to raise and con- 
sider, and its purpose is simply to express the 
teachings of the apostle John, whom the 
writer unhesitatingly accepts as the author 
of the book, in regard to the subject of the 
kingdom of Christ. These are drawn from 
the Old Testament, from the teachings of our 
Lord and from direct revelation to the apos- 
tle. The book is one of those treatises which 
many find spiritually stimulating. 

Curler’s Sermons (Bonnell, Silver & Co. 
50 cents} contains five discourses preached be- 
fore the Grand National Curling Club in New 
York by its chaplain, Dr. S. B. Rossiter. 
They are inspired to some extent by interest 
in athletic sports, particularly in the Scotch 
game of curling, and they are simple, earnest, 
vigorous and interesting sermons, appropriate 
to their audience and of solid and permanent 
value to any readers or hearers. 

Prof. C. F. Sitterly, in his Praxis in Manu- 
scripts of the Greek Testament [Eaton & 
Mains. $1.00). sets forth portions of his lec- 
tures on the mechanical and literary proc- 
esses involved in the writing and the preser- 
vation of the manuscripts referred to, their 
material, instruments, forms and methods, 
and thus enlightens the reader or student 
upon the sources and value of the New Testa- 
ment text. The striking feature of the book, 
however, is its facsimile plates, which repre- 
sent extracts from thjrteen of the principal 
manuscripts. These are photographed with 
remarkable clearness and constitute a most 
interesting addition to the volume. In an ap- 
pendix is a highly instructive survey of the 
chief codices which bear witness to the New 
Testament writings. 


STORIES 


If Mr. E. F. Benson has been hitherto re- 
garded by the literary world with something 
of a questioning spirit, in the wonder whether 
his light little stories were merely feelers, or 
indications of the line and the limit of his 
capacity, hereafter his position will be assured 
asaserious author. The Vintage [Harper & 
Bros. $1.25], his new book, a romance of the 
Greek war of independence in the early part 
of the present century, would do credit to a 
much older and more experienced writer. It 
is a careful historical study, true to essential 
fact, vivid in its local coloring, graphic in 
narration and at times brilliant, and full of 
the most picturesque and even dramatic action 
throughout. Few women appear, but the her- 
oine is skillfully and consistently drawn. The 
heroes of the story, for there are at least three 
or four, are remarkable portrayals. There is 
something barbarous, yet very noble, in their 
patriotism, although it is a blending of devout 
religion with a most unblushing, self-justify- 
ing bloodthirstiness. No history could begin 
to make as vivid as this volume makes the 
hereditary and almost instinctive hatred be- 
tween the Greek and the Turk. One needs to 
read such a book in order to understand recent 
history accurately. But as a novel merely it 
ranks with the best work lately done. It be- 
longs with the best writings of Sienkiewicz, 
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Tolstoi and others who have pursued some- 
what the same line. We have no hesitation 
in giving it a very high place. 

The Son of the Czar [F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25), 
by J. M. Graham, is another remarkable novel. 
The theme is the unworthiness of the Crown 
Prince Alexis, the son of Peter the Great, and 
his father’s patient and reiterated efforts to 
inspire him to worthy and appropriate living 
in vain. We do not know how far the author 
has adapted history to his own purposes, and 
certainly he has disregarded tradition to some 
extent, yet there may be as much reason for 
this more genial and satisfactory view of 
Peter and his feeling for his son as for the 
opposite. At any rate, their relation, as con- 
ceived by Mr. Graham, is indicated in this 
story with rare skill, and the prolonged drama 
in which they are actors, the struggle of the 
priestly and fanatical party, hating reform and 
reactionary to the marrow of its bones, with 
the party of modern ideas, led, and in fact 
organized out of nothing, by Peter himself, 
is narrated with exceptional ability and is 
of pronounced interest. One feels that this 
picture of the Russia of that period is a faith- 
ful one and, if some of the personages are of 
ignoble character, nevertheless even among 
these are evidences of nobility in purpose and 
in conduct, and the picture as a whole has 
that intense interest which always attaches 
to life, action and struggle when they are 
exhibited upon a grand scale and in a unique 
manner. This, too, unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, will be ranked as one of the striking 
novels of the year. 

It is a mystery to us that Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould should write so many novels and have 
them on the whole so good. His latest, 
Bladys Stewpony [F. A. Stokes Co. $1.75], 
hardly will be handed down to posterity as 
an example of typical nineteenth century 
literature, and yet it is a spirited and inter- 
esting story of English midland life of a hun- 
dred years ago. It is sad and tragic but turns 
out happily, and not a little power in deline- 
ating personality is exhibited by the author. 

The Daughters of the Parsonage {Westmin- 
ster Press], by Belle V. Chisholm, is a story of 
certain ministers’ daughters and of the de- 
velopment of their individual characteristics 
as they launch out in different lines of action, 
and the book is interesting and points whole- 
some morals. It would make a fairly good 
Sunday school library book. 

Boston Neighbors in Town and Out [G. P. 
Putnam’s Son’s. $1.25], by Agnes B. Poor, 
contains eight short stories, some of which 
already have appeared in the New England 
Magazine or elsewhere, which are capital ex- 
amplés of light, bright, interesting and often 
amusing work of this sort. They show how 
little material is necessary for the construc- 
tion of an excellent story, but they do not 
strike one at all as attempts to make a little 
go too far. 

From the Other Side (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25] contains four stories by Henry B. 
Fuller, which relate to travel and are in the 
author’s familiar pleasant vein. The book 
would be a pleasant one to read én route, and 
it can be read quickly. 

Scott’s Rob Roy, Guy Mannering, Old Mor- 
tality and The Antiquary are out in two vol- 
umes each, and the Black Dwarf in a single 
volume [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. 
80 cents each], and they belong to the new and 
tasteful Temple Edition, which is clear and 
readable in type, although it is so compact in 
substance as to be really a pocket edition. 
Each volume has at least one illustration sery- 
ing as a frontispiece, which is of excellent 
quality of workmanship. And the edition as 
a whole is as tempting and excellent as it is 


compact. 
EDUCATIONAL 


The Children of the Future {Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00], by Nora A. Smith, dis- 
cusses childhood and its training from many 
different points of view. The literature of 
this subject is growing enormous. This vol- 
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ume is like a score of others. It is a restate- 
ment from afresh point of view of perfectly 
familiar principles and suggestions. The au- 
thor has imparted something of freshness to 
the narration of it, and has done honest and 
commendable work throughout. The element 
of humor is not lacking, and the book is more 
likely to be read with approval and to be re- 
read than most of its companion volumes. 

Another book bearing upon the develop- 
ment of intellectual culture in our own coun- 
try, and one exceptionally worth attention, is 
American Literature [Macmillan Co. $1.50), 
by Katherine Lee Bates. Its purpose is to 
supply an outline of our literary progress, in 
which may be shown how American literature 
is the outgrowth of American life. The work 
is well laid out and developed, and, alike from 
the historical and the practical point of view, 
it is trustworthy and rewarding, although ex- 
ceptions may be taken to some of the state- 
ments offered. The book is illustrated freely 
with portraits of American writers, and young 
people will find ita very satisfactory résumé 
of what is most desirable to be known on its 
subject. 

Prof. C. F. Johnson’s Elements of Literary 
Criticism [Harper & Bros. 80 cents] is a 
thoughtful and practicallg! suggestive study 
of the elements of composition and style, and 
it is as commendable for what it does not 
attempt to do as for what it does undertake. 
It may be used effectively as a text-book, but 
the student of literature would enjoy it if read 
for his own private satisfaction and improve- 
ment. 

Stories from the Classic Literature of Many 
Nations [Macmillan Co. $1.25], edited by 
Bertha Palmer, contains selections from the 
Egyptian, Chinese, Arabian, Hindu, Greek, 
Roman, German, Scandinavian and many 
other literatures, the result being a cosmopol- 
itan volume, more comprehensive than we 
ever have met with before and embodying 
both prose and verse and abounding in inter- 
est. It should serve usefully as a reading- 
book and would not be at all out of place in 
the library for one’s private enjoyment. 

Twelve volumes of the Standard Literature 
Series [University Publishing Co.} are out in 
paper covers, including Irving’s Alhambra, 
Sketch Book and Knickerbocker Tales, Ten- 
nyson’s Enoch Arden, Bulwer-Lytton’s Har- 
old, Longfellow’s Evangeline, Scott’s Tales of 
a Grandfather, Diekens’s Little Nell, in single 
numbers, and Dana’s Two Years Before the 
Mast, Cooper’s The Last of the Mohicans, and 
Scott’s Ivanhoe and Lady-of the Lake [124 and 
20 cents]. They are printed neatly and ar- 
ranged for use in school reading classes. 

From the University Publishing Co. also 
come Rhymes and Fables, Songs and Stories, 
Fairy Life and Ballads and Tales [12, 15, 20 
and 25 cents] compiled by J. H. Haaren, adapted 
to school use as reading-books of different 
grades.—And Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 
send us as one of their Modern Language 
Series Nicotiana [30 cents], by Rudolf Baum- 
bach, with notes and a vocabulary by Dr. 
Wilhelm Bernhardt. 

Stories of Pennsylvania {American Book Co. 
60 cents] contains school readings from Penn- 
sylvania history, by Professors J. S. Walton 
and M. G. Brumbaugh. It is tastefully pub- 
lished and will convey historical knowledge 
entertainingly, while serving also as an ordi- 
nary reader. 

Poems of Knightly Adventure [University 
Publishing Co. 20 cents] contains four well- 
known poems by Tennyson, Macaulay, Mat- 
thew Arnold and Lowell, edited by Prof. E. E. 
Hale, Jr., and adapted for easy and pleasant 
use by the pupil. 

Crusoe’s Island [D. Appleton & Co. 65 
cents], by F. A. Ober, is one of Appleton’s 
Home Reading Book series and will entertain 
while it also instructs the children. It is 
illustrated tastefully. 

Principles of English Grammar for the Use 
of Schools [Macmillan Co. 75 cents), by Prof. 
G. R. Carpenter, is a clear, well-arranged, 
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serviceable grammar. It embodies what is 
essential without being burdened with sy- 
perfiuities. It seems to be thoroughly well 
suited for real use. 

Applied Physiology [American Book Co, 
80 cents] is by Dr. Frank Overton. It is of- 
fered as a text-book embodying the latest re- 
sults in biological and chemical science and 
the newest methods in teaching. Its special 
feature is the fact that it adopts the cells of 
the body as the units in which life exists and 
acts, and therein makes a radical departure 
at the outset from the customary methods of 
discussion. Some of the author’s positions 
may be questioned, but the book is compre. 
hensive and practical. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The interior of Florida is to this day an 
unknown country, except to the Seminole In- 
dians, whose knowledge is not available to 
the world. It is almost impossible to be 
traversed, and scientific expeditions hitherto 
have failed to make any thorough study of it. 
Ex-Lieut. H. L. Willoughby, in his volume, 
Across the Everglades (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00], describes a canoe trip of exploration 
through this territory, which was accom. : 
plished only by undergoing severe hardship, 
and which added largely to. the knowledge of 
the region, and the account of which will do 
much to encourage further thorough explora- 
tion. The scientific spirit and the sportsman- 
like courage of the author cannot be too 
highly commended, and his book is extremely 
interesting as a narrative of adventure and 
another proof of the self-sacrificing spirit of 
the genuine scientist in the effort to increase 
the sum of human knowledge. The narrative 
is thoroughly interesting as such and is well 
illustrated. It also contains a useful vocabu- 
lary of the Seminole language and a helpful 
map. 

The Building of the British Empire [G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.50], in two volumes, by 
A. T. Story, belongs to the Story of the Na- 
tions series and covers the period between the 
time of Elizabeth ani the present. It isa 
terse, compact, sketchy, readable biri’s-eye 
view of the subject, freely illustrated and on 
the whole as satisfactory as it is reasonable 
to expect. But such a work cannot take the 
place of more elaborate histories, although it 
may serve a useful purpose in encouraging 
the reader to take advantage of them later. 
The chapter which describes the settlement of 
New England, for example, while in the main 
accurate and fair, shows some inexactness of 
acquaintance with actual facts, and the plan 
of the work as a whole has almost too many 
omissions. For instance, we have been una- 
ble to discover any allusion to the War of 1812 
between England and this country, which cer- 
tainly should have been mentioned because of 
its important relation to the particular sub- 
ject of this history—the development of the 
British empire especially in its commercial 
aspects. We have noted some other impor- 
tant events which receive merely the barest 
mention. Of course the author had the right 
to decide for himself as to what material was 
most important for his purpose, yet we think 
that most of his readers would have been glad 
of somewhat more fullness upon certain of 
these points, even at the cost of greater con- 
densation in regard to others. 

Mr. H. J. Whigham’s volume, How to Play 
Golf [H. 8. Stone & Co. $1.50], is timely, for 
the game of golf has established itself in this 
country, as elsewhere, to stay. It is a mag- 
nificent game, and the more enjoyable because 
it may be played under so many different con- 
ditions and by old and young, men or women, 
alike. The author speaks with the authority 
of a recognized expert, and not only the be- 
ginners but many players of considerable ex- 
perience will be glad of his suggestions. The 
book is illustrated freely and appropriately, 
and will prove a source of satisfaction and 
profit to the golfing world. 

Secrecy and Citizenship [J. H. Earle) con- 
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tains three prize essays upon this subject. 
The prize offer was made in the name of the 
late Deacon Philo Carpenter of Chicago, who 
left a fund to be used in opposition to secret 
societies. Three prizes were offered, and they 
were respectively won by Dr. I. J. Lansing, 
Dr. B. F. Trueblood and Rev. D. W. Sleeth. 
The portraits of these gentlemen and their 
papers appear in this book. The essays them- 
selves are earnest, practical arguments and 
appeals against the modern secret society and 
its influence. 

The bound volumes of the Harpers’ publi- 
cations for 1897 are all ready for the public. 
Harper’s Weekly [$7.00], not only for its illus- 
trations and its stories, but for its editorials, 
is one of the most interesting as well as one 
of the most influential journals in its way in 
the country. We would call special attention 
to the portraits which it publishes fron week 
to week of men who for one or another reason 
are prominent. Harper’s Bazar [$7.00] is 
more of a ladies’ publication. It gives large 
space to fashions, costumes, ete., yet is not 
without much of the material which renders 
the Weekly valuable. It possesses diversified 
and very great interest in many different 
ways. This, too, is illustrated lavishly. Har- 
per’s Monthly Magazine, on which we com- 
ment from time to time and which last year 
certainly touched its high watermark, makes 
two substantial and handsome volumes [Each 
$3.00] in the familiar form and binding. Har- 
per’s Round-Table [$3.50], the young people’s 
special publication, is about as attractive to 
older people as it is to boys and girls them- 
selves. It is at once entertaining and intruct- 
ive and is edited with a lively sense of what 
such a publication ought to be. It is illus- 
trated lavishly and well. 


NOTES 


—— A memorial window to Jane Austen is 
to be placed in Winchester Cathedral. 


—— Mr. Henry James is to make his home 
henceforth in the town of Rye, England. 


—— The Stevenson Memorial Fund in this 
country now amounts to $1,325. The opportu- 
nity to subscribe ends with this month. 


-— The light of Horace Bushnell’s life still 
burns, and in places distant from his New 
England home, His The Natural and Super- 
natural has just been translated into Japanese 
and is now on sale at Tokyo. 


—— Dr. Nansen’s only companion on his 
ice journey after leaving the Fram, Lieutenant 
Johansen, has written.a book on the expedi- 
tion. It has appeared already in Norway and 
is being rendered into English. 


—— Tolstoi has written a novel in somewhat 
the same vein as The Scarlet Letter, but, hav- 
ing changed his opinions, has pigeon-holed, 
instead of publishing, it. The Critic wisely 
advises him to destroy it unless he is willing 
to have it published after his death, for it is 
almost certain to be published then. 


— A university scholarship is to be founded 
in honor of Charlotte M. Yonge, the novelist. 
The Princess of Wales and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury are among the leaders in the move- 
ment. The particular university is not men- 
tioned and perhaps has not been decided upon. 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer of Cambridge, 
Mass., will take charge of whatever contribu- 
tions may be made in this country. 


—— A stained glass window in memory of 
Tennyson is to be placed in Lincoln Cathedral. 
A bust also may be placed near it. Tennyson 
was born in Lincoln. The present Lord Ten- 
nyson is writing additional notes to his fa- 
ther’s poems, and they are to be published 
during the next two or three years. This is 
done partly to save the copyright upon the 
poet’s ¢arlier poems, up to his Maud, which 
——— would expire at the end of the cen- 
ury. 


For Books of the Week see page 476. 
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A Noble Woman Commemorated 

Sunday evening, March 20, a memorial serv- 
ice for Frances E. Willard was held in the 
Union Park. Church, Dr. Arthur Edwards 
making the principal address. Mrs. Matilda 
Carse gave reminiscences and appealed for 
contributions to pay off the debt on the Wom- 
an’s Temple in order that it may become a 
permanent memorial to the great temperance 
leader. The managers of the W. C. T. U. are 
putting forth every effort to secure funds for 
this purpose and with a good prospect of suc- 
cess. 


The Keswick [Movement 

At the Ministers’ Meeting papers were read 
on the Keswick movement both appreciative 
and critical. All were in sympathy with its 
spirit and aim but some fear in regard to the 
doctrines advocated was expressed. The 
meeting was favored with the presence of 
Rev. George Foulds, chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union of New Zealand, who gave an 
all too brief account of the condition of things 
in that far country. He said that politics 
there are comparatively pure, that municipal 
government is withsut corruption, that the 
government owns the railways, that revenue 
is secured by means of the single tax, and that 
the people are prosperous, virtuous and con- 
tent. Congregationalism is not strong in New 
Zealand save in the cities, but its influence 
has been so great as to make others sub- 
stantially Congregational. According to Mr. 
Foulds New Zealand is a desirable country in 
which to live. Its three-quarters of a million 
people have all the advantages of older coun- 
tries and few of their disadvantages. Mr. 
Foulds was also present at the meeting of 
the club in the Palmer House Monday even- 
ing. It was ladies’ night. The theme, The 
Real American Music, treated by Mr. Fred- 
erick W. Root, son of the late George F. Root, 
made it a meeting long to be remembered. 
Mr. Root illustrated his lecture by having the 
pieces which mark eras in the development of 
American music sung, and by asking his audi- 
ence to join in the choruses. Few gatherings 
of the club have been more enjoyable than 
this was. 


Resignation of Rev. Mr. Manss 

Notwithstanding the success which has at- 
tended the ministry of Rev. W. H. Manss, he 
has felt for some weeks that the time has 
come for him to lay down his work with the 
Church of the Redeemer. Both he and his 
people were disappointed that no aid could 
be obtained from the Congregational Union 
toward building a greatly needed house of 
worship, and, although all has been accom- 
plished which could reasonably be expected, 
Mr. Manss has thought that he might be more 
useful in some other field. His people, how- 
ever, are unwilling to accept his resignation, 
and by a vote practically unanimous have re- 
quested its withdrawal. Mr. Manss is very 
popular, has enjoyed unusual advantages of 
education and is an able preacher. 


A Successor for Dr. T. C. Hall 

The Fourth Presbyterian Church has at last 
found a man whom it is willing to install in 
the place left vacant by Dr. Hall. It is Rev. 
D.S. Mackay of Newark, N. J., formerly over 
the Congregational church in St. Albans, Vt. 
The salary offered is very liberal. Although 
Dr. Mackay has received invitations to other 
important churches, it is said that he prefers 
the Chicago field, and that there are good rea- 
sons for believing that, if he leaves Newark, 
it will be for this city. 


A Trio of Fires 

Firémen in Chicago have a proverb that 
great fires occur in threes. It has been so the 
last week. First came the disaster on Wabash 
Avenue, with the loss, as it proves to be, of 
scarcely less than twenty lives; then a fire on 
Dearborn Street, which threatened the destruc- 
tion of the Old Colony Building, one of our 
sky scrapers, and caused a good deal of damage 










to its occupants; and another fire, on Monroe 
Street, by which the Monroe Restaurant and 
hotel connected with it were destroyed. Fortu- 
nately no lives were lost in either of these, 
fires, although several persons received severe 
injuries. The great loss of life in the Wabash 
Avenue fire seems to have been due to faults 
in the construction of the building. Its owner 
is censured for not having provided fire es- 
capes according to law, and if reports can be 
trusted the architect was hardly as careful as 
he should have been in its erection. These 
grave accidents will undoubtedly be the cause 
of more stringent legislation by the common 
council, but one cannot be sure that no more 
fire traps will be allowed whatever the char- 
acter of the fire laws. 


President [icKinley’s Pastor 

Rev. Frank Bristol, pastor of the First Meth- 
odist Church, Evanston, who has been assigned 
to the church in Washington which the Presi- 
dent attends, last Monday bade good-by to his 
ministerial brethren in Chicago, and on Sun- 
day, March 27, preached his farewell sermon. 
Few men have been more popular either as a 
preacher or as a lecturer than Dr. Bristol. 
Methodism East, and especially the Baltimore 
Conference, are to be congratulated on the 
accession of power which he will bring to their 
ranks. 


Moody and the Evanston Churches 

This week Mr. Moody has been preaching 
twice a day to as many people as could crowd 
into the First Methodist Church, Evanston. 
He has spoken with all his old directness and, 
if it were possible, with even more than his 
usual fervor. He is to spend two days or 
more with the churches in Oak Park and 
afterwards will speak in Chicago. No one 
can hear him without feeling that there is a 
power in his preaching which few ministers 
possess, and that it may be they are wrong in 
not seeking for it with the confidence and de- 
termination to obtain it with which he tells us 
he sought for it. At any rate, we rejoice in 
what he is permitted to say and do and trust 
that for many years yet he may continue to 
stimulate our faith and increase our zeal in 
the Master’s service. Mr. Moody does not 
hesitate to express his interest in Cuba and 
to take collections for those who are starving 
on the island. War talk is heard everywhere, 
but sober second thought is anxious for peace. 
Nothing is said about arbitration, although it 
would seem as if arbitration might secure as 
much for the Cubans as war and be far less 
costly in life and treasure. Whatever be the 
outcome, the daily papers here have, almost 
without an exception, advocated war and 
have predicted an easy victory for the United 
States. 


Chicajo Wareh %, FRANKLIN, 





In and Around New York 


After the Moody Meetings 

Now that the Moody meetings in the Grand 
Central Palace are concluded, it is in order to 
try to estimate the precise result, or, if that 
be impossible, to ascertain what is said con- 
cerning them. In doing this two courses are 
open—one to go out and find what the heart 
wishes for, for it is a truism that the searcher 
after opinion among the American public 
generally finds whatever he seeks; the other 
to try to look facts in the face, and by record- 
ing them make a compass, it may be a fickle 
one, by which to guide future effort. In the 
first place it is to be said that the palace was 
crowded at times; at other times it was not. 
On Thursday, Christian Endeavor Day, there 
were hundreds of vacant seats at all times, 
save for about two hours in the evening. On 
Saturday few were present. Those who came 
represented a good middle class, many of 
whom bowed the head in silent prayer upon 
reaching their chairs. This act, closely ob- 
served through different days and different 
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services, would seem to indicate that those 
who attended were for the most part members 
of churehes. The ministers of the city were 
not present to any extent. How can one tell 
what the effect is? 

The city has settled back into its old line of 
thought and ministers have no larger class 
meetings than before. Perhaps it is because 
they do not themselves go out and give the 
invitation that many, it may be, are looking 
for. Perhaps New York is peculiar. It cer- 
tainly needs awakening, and thousands of 
good people here wish that Mr. Moody and 
his fellow-workers might awaken it. Their 
hearts are with him. Some criticise his meth- 
ods. Butthey always have. Perhaps the war 
scare interferes with the effects of those grand 
addresses. If it does so it is but another of 
the evils that train in the wake, and outrun 
the advance, of terrible war. 


Fads at the Last Club Meeting 

Perhaps it was interest in church work, and 
then again it may have been the names of the 
speakers, that secured for the last Congrega- 
tional Club meeting the unusual attendance 
of 200 persons. And Brooklyn was not repre- 
sented either. Fads was the topic. Every- 
body has them, but it was the fads of other 
people that were talked about. Dr. Ellinwood 
of the Presbyterian Foreign Board, being sure 
there were no theosophists present, spoke 
rather soberly of them. Dr. Buckley had a 
topic well suited to him in the faith cure, and 
so had Dr. Faunce in Christian Science. It 
was voted one of the best club nights ever 
held. Professor Spaulding, superintendent of 
the Montclair schools, presided. 


The Raising of Church Debts 

Those who are inclined to be discouraged 
because they cannot repeat the performance 
of St. Andrew’s Methodist Church in this city 
a week ago, and raise $105,000to pay off adebt, 
should be consoled by the fact that this con- 
gregation has been preparing for this perform- 
ance for several years. Everybody expected it 
to come off when the right man appeared to lead 
it. Therefore many were prepared in part, at 
least. There is unusual activity among Meth 
odists in New York just now. A young min- 
ister, a former assistant at a large Harlem 
church, has been put on salary by the Epworth 
League, and he is to spend his entire time the 
coming year in visiting churches and seeking 
to induce young people in them to grester 
efforts. An institutional church down town 
has met with a wonderful success during the 
past three years. Its success has led to the 
proposition to form a federation of half a 
dozen weak churches, but which are well 
located for institutional work, and begin a 
forward movement of larger proportions than 
has yet been tried anywhere. In Brooklyn 
similar plans are formulating. The proposed 
new efforts of Dr. Meredith’s enthusiastic 
Extension Society will find Methodists ready 
to meet them more than half way. 


The Outlook for the Public Schools 

Following well-established custom the ad- 
ministration of Mayor Strong provided for the 
expenditure of $7,000,000 for the support and 
extension of the public school system of New 
York during the year 1898. Under the law it 
had an undoubted right so to do. When the 
new administration came in it chose to ignore 
the provision and to withhold the money, 
going so far as to keep back salaries of teach- 
ers and janitors. This latter act has caused 
some hardship. Mayor Van Wyck has lost 
no opportunity to treat those responsible for 
the conduct of the school system with slight 
courtesy, if not worse, and to return for cor- 
rection estimates made out in a form that 
seems to be above all possible cavil. He 


maintains that the city has reached its debt 
limit, and warned the school officers recently 
that it is impossible to count upon a single 
dollar for school improvements. To show 
that he is opposed to all educational progress 
he goes out of his way, apparently, to assure 
those in charge of the new library project in 
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Bryant Park that there is no money available 
now or likely to be for such undertaking. 
And it is known from a source that is not to 
be questioned that at this moment there are 
imperatively needed in Manhattan alone, and 
not including the Bronx district, no fewer 
than twenty-four new schoolhouses, with a 
capacity of 1,800 pupils each. Here are the 
requirements and there is the man who, un- 
der the present charter and a boss who-is 
even more powerfu], maintains that nothing 
can be done. Tammany may change its 
mind, it is true, bat who expects it to change 
it toward school improvement? 


Want to Work in the Navy 

There is a prospective vacancy in the list of 
navy chaplains, and a present scramble to get 
into it that may be characterized in several 
ways but not by the adjective dignified. The 
center of the line of attack is in this city, and 
representatives of almost every denomination 
are in the scramble. The leaders are Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians, though some 
Methodists are not far behind. There are 
elready a greater number of Methodists in 
the service than any other, there being nine 
of them, five Episcopalians, five Baptists, 
three Roman Catholics, one Disciple of Christ 
and one Presbyterian. last figure ex- 
plains the ground on which the appeal for 
Presbyterians is made. Cfaplains have to 
pass rigid physical examinations, and be not 
above thirty-five years of age. Contrary to 
general public opinion, only about one in four 
of the enlisted men in the navy are Roman 
Catholics, and their number is decreasing, 
since a comparatively recent law requires all 
enlistments to be native or naturalized Amer- 
icans. Another fact found by recent investi- 
gation is that ninety per cent. of the men 
come from Christian homes. By actual cen- 
sus-taking this condition was found on one 
cruiser, and there is no reason to suppose it 
was exceptional. To show the pressure for 
the prospective vacancy in the chaplaincy, it 
may be observed that three applications passed 
through the hands of one minister in one day 
last week. Most of the applicants are men 
already occupying pulpits but who want a 
change. 





Education 


—— The summer school at Oxford in con- 
nection with Mansfield College will be omitted 
this summer, owing to Principal Fairbairn’s 
trip to India to deliver lectures on the Haskell 
foundation. 

— Yale defeated Princeton in the an- 
nual debate last week. The subject debated, 
namely: Resolved, That national party lines 
should be disregarded in the choice of councils 
and administrative officials of American cities, 
is interesting. Yale supported the affirma- 
tive. Columbia University the same evening 
defeated the University of New York in de- 
bate, supporting the negative of the resolu- 
tion: Resolved, That the policy of increasing 
the United States navy is wise and should be 
continued. 

—— In connection with a convention of the 
teachers of Latin in the fitting school s of Ver 
mont, held at Middlebury College, March 11, 
12, there was a most successful revival of the 
Roman chorus. The presentation was by the 
Sophomore Class in Horace and was carried 
through under the direction of Professor My- 
ron R. Sanford. The costumes were in all 
particulars faithfal reproductions, from the 
dressing of the laurel-crowned hair to the 
lacing of the sandals. Truth again proved to 
be beauty when the thirty-four singers and 
musicians moved slowly up the central aisles 
of the chapel and grouped themselves on the 
platform. Three odes were sung and were 
received with hearty appreciation, the work 
of the singers alternating with a vivid, illus- 
trated presentation by Professor Sanford of 
the Rome of the days of Augustus. Many of 
the most prominent educators of the State 
were in attendance. 
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News from the Churches 
Meetings to Come 
BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall Aga 14, 
10a.M. Topic 
v. Daniel Evans and 


Methods of 
Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL. D., 
others. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER aperine, under the 
pag, all ’s Board of M Melons, ia Pilgrim 
, Congregational House, every Friday at M. 
SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 


Giabame, 
Savannah, 

Texas, 
Feria Daytona, 
New Jersey, Montclair 
Missouri, Kansas City, 
Tennessee, 
Oklahom: Guthrie, 
New Mexico, 

sas, Eureka, 
Indiana, Indianapolis, 
Dilinois. 
Massachusetts, Greenfield, 
Tiehigen, 
Ohi 
New y York, Norwich, 
foun Dakota, - me 

wa, a 1D 
Pennsylvania, wardsdal ale, 





Paani Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL eaten MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is foprece mted in Massachusetts (and in huse 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY ‘So. 
OIRTY, No. 9 Con, tional House. Rev. semana © olt, 
Secretary; Rev. in B. Palmer, Treasure 

Woman’s HoME MISSIONARY Assoctarion, Boom 
No. 32, Con, tional House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An. 
gual membership, $1.00; life Loy $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie ©. Bridgman, urer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF Rp nd Ta FOR rom 


ge Missions, vane wy a6 rank 
iggin, Treasure’ es Ww. in thing and 
Purchasing Agent. it. Office in New York, Fourth ave 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle st. 
womane posne OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con. 
nal House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
‘Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
Senges, evangelis' ¢ and educational, at the South and 

in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 

gies. # 2 Conereas lonal House; Chicago office, 153 La 

treet. Mee moy be sent either of the 

pF ‘aiei.« -l Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty: Second st. New York City 

pr BOOnORRSATION AL CHURCH onan Boo IETY 
ye and Parso’ e er Rev. L. H. Cobb 

Secre Charles _E. , Treasurer, United 
Seetieies Bull ing, New Yorks ev. George A. Hood, 

Congregational House, Boston, Field Secreta : 2B 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOCIBTY (including 
work of former New West Commission) .—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Uhristian schools in Utah and New Mexico. &. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, » Chipage, Tl. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Bosto 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & Paicihinnie SocieTy.— 
Contributions _— 1 bs for A Bt work. Rev. 
George M. Boy A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field oremes: Citaries F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 seers Buil Beston. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign wis- 

ministers and their families, the committee 

of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 

did offering for its permanent invested fund. [It also in- 

—s enerous individ: gifts. For oe. information 

nutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 

1893, page 62. Secretary, Rey. N. H. Whittlesey, New 

Haven, Ct. ; Lee gy av. 8. B. verean Hartford, Ct. 

Form of a mh the Congres the “ Trustees of the 

National ‘Council of th ngregational Churches of the 
United States” (a pety estes orporate ¢ 
laws of the State of pacctient) 

quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief 
& provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the penere tional Churches of Lag United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, =e, by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
aa, offers its eh to churches desiring pastors or 
E am m 224, Cong in Massachusetts and in er States. 
A ‘congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charies 


under the 
here insert the be- 


oo on Sieaboe} neseiaars FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1s; Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
n. Open day and Means | *Satlors and landsmea 
waisene. or prayer meeting, 10.30 a.M., Bible 
study, 3 P.M ene An services, usual hours. Meetings 
every "evening tame, “A. a. Branch mission, Vine- 
ms Haven. tional society and ap. 
tional chure es for meee. Sen 
Orres} ‘ing Secretary, 
H Bos “ oaend clothing, 
ing, ete., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, 

s “J Renews Street. Bequests should read: 
ad socfety eath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
ety thes sum it Ee to) be or ee to the charitable 


and p' Rev. Alexander 
MeKenzle, DD. P President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 
A self-reliant church in Nebraska. 
Cause for festivities in New Jersey. 
Hints from several places for new manuals. 
Evidence of progressive thought in St. Louis. 
Some Maine young men a foree for the right 


in politics. 

The fruits of forty years in a Minnesota 
country church. 

A reaction in Missouri toward primitive 
methods of Bible study. 


Missionary zeal by vld and young in a town 
church of the ‘*‘ Nutmeg State.”’ 

Toledo Congregationalism forging ahead as 
evidenced at the last club meeting. 
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A California pastor’s method of districting 
and apportioning his field for visitation. 





SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES - 

FIRST AND SOUTH CHURCHES, SPRING- 

FIELD, MASS. 

These two churches have made their Sun- 
day evenings worthy of special notice. South 
Church has a vesper service, largely musical, 
as would be fitting, at half-past four o’clock. 
A full chorus of about thitty voices assists, 
under efficient direction. Works of the best. 
composers only are sung, and care is taken to 
eliminate all operatic selections. Mendelssohn, 
Handel, Haydn, Gounod, Stainer, Parker, 
Chadwick and Dudley Buck are representa- 
tive of the composers whose works are most 
often sung. The exercises include something 
of the liturgical, Prof. Egbert Smyth’s book of 
prayers being used, with choir responses ac- 
companying them and also the Scripture read- 
ings and benediction. Dr. P. S. Moxom, the 
pastor, emphasizes the importance of making 
the service one of restfulness and worship—a 
service of spiritual uplift, not of entertain- 
ment. He delivers brief, unwritten, helpful 
sermons on practical subjects, touching daily 
life and duty and emphasizing the realization 
of truth in life, Faith, Repentance, Confes- 
sion are among his topics. Recently The Dan- 
ger of Misuse of the Emotions was considered. 
Current topics are seldom used, and then for 
illustration only. The service, inaugurated as 
an experiment, is a pronounced success and is 
largely attended, many coming from other 
churches. 

The evening congregation at the First 
Church, filing and often overflowing the 
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DEDICATION OF A NEW CHURCH AT WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 

An important and happy event in Congrega- 
tionalism in the district is the partial comple- 
tion of a commodious church edifice in a grow- 
ing section of Washington: A dozen years ago 
what had been a mission work in a straggling 
suburb became the nucleus of a Congregational 
church of nineteen members, and Rev. C. H. 
Small, now of Hudson, 0., was called to the 





REV. M. Ku8S FISHBURN 


largest auditorium of the Protestant churches ° 


of the eity, has been built up almost wholly 
by the preaching. Four classes com ose the 
congregation: morning attendants, those who 
cannot come in the morning but call the First 
their church, strangers and people from the 
suburbs, some coming a distance of ten miles 
regularly. All seats are free at this service. 
The pastor, Rev. F. lL. Goodspeed, has been 
«specially successful in giving different courses 
of sermons. One series was on The Parable 
of the Prodigal Son, with the general 


title The Pearl of the Parables, and the Spice owed > 


pastorate. The congregation worshiped in a 
plain, wooden building, formerly a public hal), 
which in time was purchased and enlarged. It 
soon became apparent, however, that the time 
was near when such accommodations would be 
entirely inadequate to the needs of the loca- 
tion. Within a decade the growth of the city 
has been largely to the nérth and west. The 
campus of Columbian College, which disposed 
of its holdings for a down-town site, is now 
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following subjects: The Mistakes of "sa. es 

Youth, The Wages of Sin, Homeward = | =~ 

Bound, The Joyous Reeeption, The aN NS 
aN S~. 


!,odigal Who Stayed at Home. A 
course to young people contained the 
following subjects: Modern Knight- 
hood, What Can a Young Woman Do, 
Planning for Life, The Art of Making 
Others Happy, Lengthened Cords and 
Strengthened Stakes, Samson, the 
Weak-Minded Athlete, Shams. Five 
historical sermons proved valuable: 
The Waldenses, The Huguenots, The 
Covenanters, The Puritans and The 
Armenians, The pastor preaches many 
sermons on days or topics of special 
interest, such as New Year’s, Decora- . 
tion and Abraham Lincoln Days, and 
the duty of our country toward Greece 
and Cuba, and of our citizens to vote 
wisely. The lectures on The Modern 
bible attracted wide interest, and in- 
cluded as speakers President Gates and 
Professors Genung and Tyler of Am- 
herst, Dr. Peabody of Harvard, the late 
Dr. Bennett of Boston, Professor Win- 
chester of Wesleyan, Professor Kent 
of Brown and Dr. Ballantine of the 
Y. M. C. A. Training School. - The 
service contains no liturgy and origi- 
nally had only the usual music, although 
the feature of special music has been added 
Since the congregation was so enlarged. A 
chorus now assists the regular quartet, and a 
brief organ recital precedes the service. But 
While the music features have their part in 
attracting and influencing the many hearers 
the success is chiefly due to the strong, spir- 
‘tual and in no wisé sensational preaching. 


dD. 








THK NEW EDIFICE AT WASHINGTON 


covered with house blocks; and farther out, 
where a few years ago arbutus and hepaticas 
lured city pedestrians to the woods, the elec- 
trie road conveys people to and from six and 
eight story apartment houses. 


At the loss of its first pastor, by call to an 
Ohio church, the Mount Pleasant people secured 
Rev. M. R. Fishburn, who had been for more 
than two years the assistant of Dr. Newman 
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at the First Church. He introduced many of 
the methods of the mother church, and in not 
a few cases an acquaintance begun in the city 
was renewed when people moved out on the 
hill Though not strong numerically or finan- 
cially, the Mount Pleasant church felt that it 
must now.possess this almost churchless sec- 
tion. A central site was secured a few blocks 
nearer the city than the old meeting place, and 
the corner stone was laid during the Christian 
Endeavor Convention of 1896 in the presence 
of Rev. Dr. Clark, Rev. Dr. Towers of Manches- 
ter, Eng., and many others. The foundations 
were laid, then came the chill of the financial 
depression. The people and their friends strug- 
gled nobly and the congregation outgrew its 
meeting place, but it was not till a few months 
ago that they were enabled literally to get up 
out of the hole where the foundations of the 
edifice had been settling for more than a 
twelvemonth. A loan of $15,000 was obtained 
from the Church Building Society—a portion 
of the bequest of the late Mr. Stickney of Bal- 
timore. 

The building plans were such that the front 
of the new church could be erected first. That 
portion is new finished and was occupied and 
dedicated the third Sunday in March. The 
arrangement is similar to that of the First 
Church. A wide vestibule has parlors on one 
side and a reading-room and pastor’s study on 
the other. Above is the audience-room, 
eventually to be the Sunday school room, with 
a seating capacity of 400. In the basement 
are kitchen, dining and serving rooms. The 
details have been carefully planned and, 
though not luxurious, are harmonious. The 
style is a pleasing but not elaborate Roman- 
esque; the materials are brick and brown 
stone. The open fireplace in the parlors, the 
matting on the stairways, the well shaped but 
cushionless pews, the oak woodwork, the 
sanded walls and transoms over all the win- 
dows, all bear a suggestion of cleanliness and 
comfort. The front windows are copies of 
Hoffman’s Boy Jesus, Christ at the Door, 
Christ in the Garden and Plockhorst’s Christ 
Blessing Little Children and Christ the Good 
Shepherd. The last two were given by the 
Sunday school and the C. E. Society of the 

First Church, respectively. The even- 

~ ing light from these rich windows must 

| attract many a passer-by and the day- 

| light, hallowed by these scenes, will 

fall with a benediction on the worshio- 

ers. Other windows were given by the 

board of trustees, by the pastor and 

standing committee and by the former 
pastor. 

The services of dedication day were 
varied and inspiring. The morning ser- 
mon was preached by the venerable 
father of the pastor, a Lutheran clergy- 

_ man of Elizabethtown, Pa. ; other parts 
were by Dr. Rankin, Rev. Mr, Small 
and Professors Chickering and Fair- 
field. The dedication was in the words 
of Scripture, the pastor leading. The 
afternoon service, Dr. Newman presid- 
ing, consisted in greetings from other 
churches, congratulations from pastors 
of other denominations, from home and 
foreign missionaries and from pastors 
of our own churche3. The evening serv- 
ice was conducted by laymen, Justice 

Brewer presiding. His graceful address 

was followed by one from Hon. W. E 

Andrews, an auditor of the United 

States treasury. He, too, is a fine 

speaker with a commanding voice and 

earnest manner that holds attention 

from beginning to end. Excellent mu- 

sic, quantities of flowers and foliage 
plants contributed to the bright beginning in 
the new church home. 

There is but one other church, an Episcopal, 
located within a radius of three-quarters of a 
mile. If half a dozen other denominations 
come into this section, as they are talking of 
doing, there are people enough to fill all the 
churches that will be built. During the pres- 
ent pastorate of three years Mr. Fishburn has 
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received into the church 142 persons, making 
a total membership of 238. About $20,000 have 
been raised for all purposes, and much more 
than one-tenth of that sum has been devoted 
to benevolences. The debt to the Building 
Society is the only present incumbrance. When 
the equipment is complete it will have a cash 
value of about $60,000. lL. Cc. We 


THE FIRST DECADE OF A DORCHESTER 
CHURCH 

The 10th anniversary of the Central Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass., was fittingly observed March 13. 
The historical address was by the pastor, Rev. P. B. 
Davis. In the course of his remarks he stated that 
steps leading to the organization of the present 
church grew out of the labors of Mr. L. A. Bumpus, 
general missionary for Dorchester. The first meet- 
ing was held at the home of one of the sympathizing 
friends of the movement in 1885. At the end of 
six months the meetings were removed to a hall. 
Ministers in surrounding churches then offered 
their help by preaching. In 1885 the congregation 
numbered 175. The following year it was decided 
to co-operate with the State Missionary Society to 
establish a regular pastorate. The first pastor was 
Rev. T. J. Volentine. He continued as preacher 
until 1887, when he was succeeded by Rev. C. C. 
Kellogg. In 1888 subscriptions were started for 
the construction of an edifice. Subscriptions re- 
ceived were $3,795. Work on the church was 
started in the spring of 1891, and the house was 
dedicated in 1892. The present pastorate began in 
Novemb=er, 1892. 8." 


A FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

The church at Mantorville, Minn., was organized 
with only eight members by Rev. Charles Shedd, a 
pioneer of Congregationalism, March 21, 1858, ina 
frontier log cabin. During the 14 years of hard 
struggle before it secured a house of worship it 
seemed at times almost at the point of death; but 
the resolute spirit of its founders continued with a 
remnant through all vicissitudes, and within the 
last decade it has grown to be one of the strongest 
village churches of the State. At the anniversary 
services, March 21, 22, the edifice was crowded 
and great interest was manifested. The history 
read on Monday evening by Dea. H. A. Smith, for 
many years editor of the Mantorville Express, pre- 
sented the facts graphically, paid appreciative trib- 
ute to the faithful and self-denying former pastors, 
among them “ Father’ Shedd, N. W. Grover, Wil- 
liam Gill. Henry Willard, James McLaughlin and 
Howard Mudie, and witnessed to real faith in God’s 
leading. At the service on Tuesday afternoon ad- 
dresses were made by neighboring pastors as fol- 
lows: The Past and the Future, Rev. J. F. Taintor; 
Condit ons of Church Growth, Rey. H. A. Cotton; 
Some Things a Village Church Can Do, Rev. J. H. 
Chandler. After supper, served to about 250 per- 
sons, letters were read from absent and former 
members, and Mrs. A. E. Bunker, in whose house 
the church was organized, spoke of pioneer expe- 
riences. 

The exercises closed with an able address by Rev. 
G. R. Merrill, D. D., on The Religious Factor in 
National Life, followed by the communion admin- 
istered by Rev. Messrs. Henry Willard and James 
McLaughlin, former pastors. For two years the 
ehureh has been under the vigorous leadership of 
Rey. W. C. A. Wallar, and its full, symmetrical de- 
velopment shows the possibilities of a country vil- 
lage surrounded by farms. Its regular congrega- 
tion is composed largely of those who drive a long 
distance to church. J. H. C. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 

The Middlers and Seniors were recently enter- 
tained by Professor Denio.—The Middlers spent 
a recent evening at Professor Sewall’s home for 
reading.——The required work in the gymnasium 
closes this week.—— The Seniors are preparing es- 
says upon their work in church history.——The Mid- 
dlers under Professcr Paine are studying The 
Growth of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 


Andover 

The Commencement speakers will be: P. H. 
Cressey and W. H. Roliins, R. W. Dunbar, L. C. 
Greeley, B. E. Ray, G. H. Wright. June 9 is the 
date of the exercises.——The annual catalogue has 
just come out. Dr. Stimson’s name appears for the 
first time on the board of visitors. The special 
lecturers are Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D. D., Prof. Wil- 
liston Walker, D. D., and C. C. Torrey, Ph. D.—— 
For the first time the degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity will be granted to college graduates who have 
successfully completed the three years’ course of 
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theological study upon the presentation of a satis- 
factory thesis.—A new course will be offered next 
year by Professor Moore on The Canon and Text of 
the Old Testament.—The work in Old Testament 
theology under Professor Moore has been com- 
pleted. Professor Taylor will continue the course. 


Martford 


Tee Connecticut Alumni Association of the semi- 
nary held its annual meeting here last week.——The 
spring term opened last week Monday.——Professor 
Merriam’s popular course in sociology is attended 
by 28 from the Senior and Middle Classes.——The 
Middlers have begun work with Professor Walker 
in church history of the middle ages, and the 
Junior Class has begun New Testament exegesis 
with Professor Jacobus. 

Yale 

The Philosophical Club was addressed last week 
by Prof. Josiah Royce of Harvard.——Other lec- 
tures were given by Professor Hoppin and Profes- 
sor Sanders.— Professor Clarke of Colgate lectured 
before the Leonard Bacon Club. The club debated 
the subject, That a young man who cannot con- 
scientivusly give assent to the creed of a church 
should not enter into the ministry of that church. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Pa.—The Philadelphia Conference met with 
Pilgrim Church, March 8. Papers and addresses 
were presented on Howto Utilize the Latent Forces 
of a Church, Sabbath Desecration, The Church as a 
Field and as a Force, and Our Country: Its Perils, 
and Its Salvation. 


CLUBS 

MaAss.—For its March meeting the Newton Club 
had “an evening with the legal fraternity.” W. 8. 
Slocum, Esq., city solicitor of Newton, des:ribed 
The Ideal Place of the Citizen in Politics; John 
Herbert, Esq., president of the Boston Club, dis- 
cussed The Influence and Place of the Legal Fra- 
ternity in Politics; and J. H. Colby, Esq., secretary 
of the Boston Club, gave An Inside View of Politics 
based largely on his experience as a Boston alder- 
man. 

The Connecticut Valley Club’s special com- 
mittee on the better observation of State holidays 
has sent out a circular letter to posts of the Grand 
Army, suggesting that the time has come for a more 
general observation of Memorial Day, lest the day 
pass into disuse with the death of the members of 
the Grand Army; and urging the propriety of such 
co-operation with other organizations as shall in 
sure a significant and perpetual anniversary for 
all citizens. 

The Worcester Club met March 21 with a large 
attendance. Dr. Conrad presided and, after the 
social hour and supper, introduced the speaker of 
the evening, Rev. C. M. Lamson, D. D., whose theme 
was The World and Our World. G. Henry Whit- 
comb, Esq., also spoke of the financial side of the 
A.B.C. F.M. Dr. Lamson met with a most cordial 
welcome, especially from former members of Salem 
Street Church, where he was pastor for many years. 


Vr.—The Club of Western Vermont met at Rut- 
land March 23. The topic was The Higher Life of 
Western Vermont, meaning all that is best socially, 
intellectually, spiritually. This was treated by 
counties, Addison County being discussed by Rev. 
W. N. Bacon, Bennington by Rev. C. H. Peck, 
Chittenden by Professor Perkins, Franklin by 
H. E, Bentley, and Rutland by Rev. G. W. Phillips, 
D. D. General discussion followed the papers, 
which were of great interest and spoke hopefully 
for the condition of the western part of the Green 
Mountain State. 

Cr.—The Connecticut Club held its 21st annual 
meeting in Center Church Chapel last week. Sixty 
sat down to the dinner, after which the regular 
business meeting was held. The receipts for the 
year amounted to $514, with a present balance in 





the treasury of $31. Twenty-seven new members | 


were added, making the total 172. Rev. W. W. 
Ranney gave an address on Fellowship, and Judge 
White spoke of the Unfairness in the Criticisms of 
Corporations. C. E. Gress, Esq., of Hartford was 
elected president. 

D. C.—The Washington Club held its annual meet 


ing at the First Church on the evening of March 21. | 


Rev. Isaac Clark, D. D., was re-elected president. 


It was ladies’ night and addresses were made by | 
Mrs. R. G. D. Havens, on Woman in Reform; Mrs. | 
A. 8S. Hamilton, on Woman in Journalism; Mrs. | 


J. E. Foster, on Woman in the Home; and Miss 
Elizabeth Warman of Woman in Christian En- 
deavor. Music by a ladies’ quartet and a recitation 
by Miss Edith Merrifield of Falls Church, Va., gave 
pleasing variety to the evening. 
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0O.—The annual meeting of the Cleveland Club 
was held March 20. Rev. J. H. Canfield, LL. D., of 
the State University spoke with great acceptance 
on National Perils and Hopes. Rev. C. W. Carroll 
was chosen president ‘or the coming year, 

The first annual meeting of the Toledo Club was 
held in Plymouth Church, March 21, supper being 
provided by the ladies. The attendance numbered 
80. The reports showed a vigorous organization, 
an enthusiastic membership and a truer fellowship 
among the churches. The address of the evening 
was by Prof. 8. I. Curtiss of Chicago on City Mis- 
sions. At the close a strong committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange for a mass meeting for action 
looking to the organization of a Congregational 
City Missionary Society. The new movement 
means great:r impetus and intelligent oversight, 
which place our denomination in its proper place 
and influence in this growing city. At the election 
of officers Rev. G. W. Belsey, the retiring secretary, 
changed places with the retiring president, Dr. 
G. A. Burgess. 

Micu.—The Western Michigan Club met last 
with Second Church, Grand Rapids. The program 
was entirely political. American Foreign Policy 
was the subject of a paper by Rev. G. R. Parish. 
The Lion and the Bear were the subjects of two 
toasts at supper and were r tively responded 
to by Rev. R. M. Higgins and Gen. B. M. Cutcheon. 
The address of the evening was given by Hon. F. H. 
Aldrich on Our Nation’s Position in the Worlki’s 
Commonwealth. 

Mo.—The St. Louis Club met March 21 at Linde}! 
Hotel. The heavy spring rains and mud reduced 
the attendance, but did not otherwise interfere 
with a most interesting meeting. The leading f: «- 
ture was a paper on The New Woman, by Mrs. ©. 
A. Baker of Webster Groves. Short addresses by 
W. B. Homer, president of the City Missionary Sv- 
ciety, Mr. O. L. Whitelaw, Judge D. D. Fisher and 
others dealt principally with the work of Congre 
gational churches. 





NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston news see page 452.) 

NEWTON.—Auburndale. Meetings are arranged 
for the week before Easter, with addresses by Rev. 
H. J. Patrick, D. D., Rev. E. &. Byington, D. D.., 
and Rey. D. M. Pratt. A union communion service 
is to be held at the Episcopal church on Thursday 
evening and a union service with the Methodists on 
another evening. 

LyYNN.—First observes Holy Week this year in_ 
stead of the usual Week of Prayer. The pastor, 
Rev. W. C. Merrill, will preach each evening except 
Saturday, the themes being: The Many Crowns; 
Palm Sunday; The Crown of Royalty, The Crown of 
Friendship, of Service, of Love, of Submission, of 
Thorns, of Victory. This is the second year of such 
observance. 

SALEM.—Rev. C. A. Dickinson, D. D., addressed 
the Congregational churches in union service on 
Sunday evening upon Some Christian Signs of the 
Times in Relation to Church Activities. He dwelt 
especially upon the development of lay forces. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Prospect Street. The C. E. So- 
ciety has taken a decided stand by vote in favor of 
Sunday observance asa result of a recent sermon 
by the pastor, Rev. M. O. Patton, on that subject. 
The Endeavorers recently presented the pastor 
with a costly picture of himself, as a birthday gift. 
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Dracut.—First. The pastor, Rev. E. L. Baker, 
has resigned recently. During a four years’ pastor- 
ate the resident membership has doubled, the Sun- 
day school has gained largely in attendance and the 
general work has been well organized and executed. 

LOWELL.—Trinitarian will purchase the prop- 
erty it has rented apd used for church purposes 
since the separation from the First Church. 

Norwoop.—First. A special Cuban relief serv 
ice last Sunday evening was held under the direc- 
tion of the Men’s League. The address was given 
by Mr. H. A. M. Aguirre of Boston. Appropriate 
music included the American and the Cuban na- 
tional hymns. Rev. C. F. Weeden is pastor. 

BROCKTON.—First. Last Sunday a service was 
held in the morning for the dedication of the chimes, 
The pastor, Rev. Alan Hudson, preached the ser- 
mon. He wrote the dedication hymn. 

ScITUATE, after many discouragements in recent 
years, finds cause for gratitude in the past year and 
ahalf. A debt of $250 has been canceled, the old 
system of private ownership of pews has been abol- 
ished, and necessary repairs in the building to the 
extent of about $1,500 have been made and paid 
for. The church is now free from debt and has a 
balance in the treasury. It becomes self. support- 
ing April1. Needed reforms in the business meth- 
ods and Sunday school have been secured and steps 
are being taken toward incorporating the church, 
Last year, among other accessions, were two men 
over GO years of age. Rev. Seelye Bryant is pastor. 


UxpRIDGE.—First, beginning March 27, then for 
eight days beginning April 3, will have preaching 
by the pastor, Rev. F. L. Bristol, and by neighbor- 
ing ministers. The general subject is, In Holy 
Places With the Master. Sub-topics are appropri- 
ate to the days on which they are considered. 


WILBRAHAM,.—At the annual meeting the ladies’ 
social committee reported having raised $243 dur- 
ing the year. The church has received two legacies 
since the last annual meeting. 

VORCESTER.—On March 20, recommended by 
the Ministerial League, most of the churches co- 
operated for a second broadside on the temperance 
question, with the general theme, The Protection 
of Our Youth. Vigorous addresses were given from 
the pulpits. Dr. Conrad gave a ringing sermon to 
an audience that packed the Old South Church, and 
Dr. McCullagh addressed a large union meeting at 
the First Universalist Church. 

S?RINGFIELD.—Zastern Avenue, A continuous 
comparative record, resembling tbat of a register- 
ing thermometer, shows the 8. 8. attendance and 
offerings this year and last and serves to increase 
both.—Jndian Orchard. The me ting house was 
prettily decorated March 23 for the observance of 
the 50th anniversary. The pastor, Rev. W. T- 
Hutchins, preached the anniversary sermon on the 
Sunday previous, urging a better conception and 
more complete conjunction of God, life and the 
church, taking for his text The Church of the Living 
At the jubilee proper interesting addresses 
were made by the only original member of the 
church now living, Mr. F. 8. Hazen, and by Elder 
Hiram Munger, 92 years old, and others. Nearly 
all the pastors of the city either participated in the 
exercises or sent letters of greeting. 


Maine 


SANFORD.—The young men of this church have 
been working for weeks through citizens’ rallies to 
create a publie sentiment which should act against 
the rum element of the community. In conse- 
quence, a temperance ticket took the field and 
carried off the honors at the recent town meeting. 
Rey. C. L. Woodworth, Jr., is the pastor. 

sANGOR.—A celebration of the 78th anniversary 
of Maine’s statehood included addresses by Prof. 
“4 5. Sewall and Rey. J. 8. Penman.—— First. Rev. 

’. H. Cutler is giving a series of Sunday evening 
Vs nten lectures on The —* of the Spiritual 

ife, 

SouTH PARIS.—Reyv. R. J. Haughton has recov- 
ered from his recent severe illness so as to take up 
his work. During his five years’ pastorate 65 have 
been received to membership. 

ELLSWORTH.—Rey. D. L. Yale, the pastor, has 
arranged a course of lectures to be given by mem- 
bers of college faculties in Maine. President But- 
ler of Colby opens the series. 

March 20 was widely celebrated by the churches 
and W. C. T. U. as a memorial service in honor of 
Neal Dow on his birthday and Miss Willard. Many 
and beautiful were the tributes in speech and song. 
The city of Portland was presented with a life-size 
portrait of General Dow. An enthusiastic meeting 
was held in City Hall, at which the resident minis- 
ters and others took part. 

The summary of Maine statistics for the year end- 
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ing Jan. 1, 1898, stows a total of 248 churches, 61 
pastors installed, 112 churches with pastors other- 
wise inducted, 74 churches vacant and one sup- 
plied. The members number 21,833, additions 
1,132, removals 963, 8. 8S. members 22,210, Young 
People’s Societies 179, with 9,317 members. Benev- 
olent contributions were $61,537, a decrease of 
$14,915. Home expenditures of 218 churches were 


$242,815. 
New Hampshire 

HOLuis began the year with 200 members and a 
8. 8S. roll nearly as large, besides the home depart 
ment of 112. Benevolences last year were about 
$2560 and the home expenses nearly $1,500. 

NORTH HAMPTON.—The parsonage, after service 
for nearly a hundred years, has fallen into such 
state as to forbid repairs to make it longer service- 
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able. A new house better adapted to present needs 
will be erected at a cost of about $4,000. 

DuBLINn.—The pastor has recently finished a se- 
ries of sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. Evening 
services are well attended, an orchestra assisting 
the choir in the musical selections. 

Croydon Flat has received from Mrs. Austin Cor- 
bin a fine bell, suitably inscribed, in memory of her 
late husband.——East Chureb, Sullivan, during the 
Lenten season is having a series of special sermons, 






Vermont 


RUTLAND.—In response to a message from Sena- 
tor Proctor, a movement in behalf of the Cuban 
sufferers was initiated at the morning service 


Continued on page 472. 








Humors in 
That pimple on your arm, those itching 
and burning hives, those numerous little 


purities in the blood, which should have 
prompt and careful attention, as do boils, 





severest forms of 
scrofula. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures all 
humors of the blood 
of every form and de- 
gree. The evidence of 
its cures of the worst 
scrofula diseases is 
abundant and con- 
clusive. The greater 
includes the less. And 
the peculiar merit of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
enables it to cure 
simple as well as 
serious ailments when 
all other medicines 
fail. Acting thoroughly on the blood, its 
beneficial effects penetrate every part of 
the system. Thousands of testimonials 
tell of blood purified, strength and appetite 
renewed, stomach toned, health perfectly 
restored, by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


eruptions, just as surely indicate im-| 





the Blood 


“C, I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. ; 

** Dear Sirs :—For eight years | was a sufferer 
from hip disease. I had three running sores 
on one of my hips and I could not walk across 
the floor without crutches, which I was obliged 
to use all the time in getting about. Every 


carbuncles, ulcers, salt rheum, and the) winter I was worse and was confined to my 


bed for ‘six or seven 
weeks atatime. I finally 
began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and it has 
made a perfect cure. I 
feel confident it saved my 
life. I am now well and 
hearty and have never 
had any trouble with my 
hip since being cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I 
feel very thankful for 
this great medicine and 
rarnestly recommend it 
to all who are afflicted 
as I have been, or who 
are suffering from any 
ailment that is caused by impure blood. It 
has done a wonderful work for me, The 
sores are all healed. I have a good appetite, 
am strong and well and Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has given me permanent good health.” 
OLLIE L. ARCHER, 139 Dudley Street, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine because it cures when all others fail.. 





BRASS BEDS. 
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of leisure and luxury. 


We have sold brass bedsteads for $18 
Why, then, do we place so much emphasis on 
this brass bedstead at $33? 

It is because it is really a $45 bedstead. 
would cost that in any store in this city. 

You realize, as soon as you see it, that this 
is no ordinary bed. It is made of extra heavy 
brass tubing, highly lacquered, with the choicest 
selection of rosettes, borders, collars, balls, etc- 
It has the latest fashionable ‘‘ gooseneck ’”’ con” 
nections from corner posts to back rail at top 
and bottom. 

Remember that for fifty years a brass bed- 
stead has been like a GREES of nobility. It has belonged to the atmosphere of good 
breeding. The tradition still abides and the proof of it may be seen in every home 


It 


It will harmonize with any scheme of color or decoration, it is equally available 
for a large or small bedroom, and it is, winter or summer, in the city or country, the 
one piece of furniture which comfort and fashion both prescribe. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 





“THE CLEANER ’TIS, THE 
COSIER °’TIS.””. WHAT 
IS HOME WITHOUT 
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March 20, which has been taken up with enthusi- 
asm by all the churches of the city. Money and 
clothing are being forwarded and the example is 
stirring the people of other towns to similar effort. 

ST. JOHNSBURY.—South. The new manual shows 
a resident membership of 243, with 19 accessions 
last year. The average 8. 8. attendance is 131. 
The benefactions, including gifts by individuals, 
were over $1,500, and the expenses nearly $3,500. 
Rev. E. T. Fairbanks, D. D., is pastor. 

ORWELL’s annual record shows a church mem- 
bership of 208. Its benevolent contributions for 
1897 were $370. One of the most efficient depart- 
ments is the Woman’s Missionary Society, which 
holds frequent meetings and contributes liberally. 

WoLcort recently received 12 new members, all 
but one on confession. Many former active work- 
ers have returned to take up their duties. The 
three months since the call of Rev. F. M. Dickey 
have been profitable to all. 


Rhode Island 

NEWPORT.— United’s new year-book contains a 
helpful “fore-word” from the pastor, Rev. T. C. 
McClelland. It shows a present membership of 
322, there having been 40 additions last year. The 
total expenses were about $7,500, quite a little less 
than the receipts. The benevolences were $1,082. 
Reports of all the dependent organizations are con- 
tained in the pamphlet. 


Connecticut 

MIDDLE HappaM.—The Junior Endeavor Soci- 
ety sent the money it would cost for a Christmas 
tree this year to Rev. E. P. Herrick in Florida for 
use in the Caban settlement there. The Women’s 
Missionary Society have a box ready for the same 
place. The Senior Endeavorers keep a boy in 
school in Ahmednagar, India, besides furnishing 
the church mu-ic. This year they will also contrib- 
ute $25 towards church expenses. 

WESTPORT.—The women are devoting the money 
they realized from their colonial supper to redec- 
orating the interior of the meeting house. Recently 
they gave the proceeds of various entertainments 
to putting on anew roof. In these and many other 
ways they have demonstrated their ability to do 
their full share of the work. Eleven new members 
were recently received to the church. 

TORRINGTON.—Third proposes an extension of 
its meeting house. Over $20,000 have already 
been pledged, and the remaining $10,000 or so 
will probably be shortly forthcoming. All pledges 
are conditioned on raising $30,000, 
years will be allowed for payment. The present 
edifice, built over a generation ago, is much too 
small. 

NEW BRITAIN.—Sovwth. An informal reception 
was tendered Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Cooper last Friday 
evening, the occasion being the 20th anniversary 
of Dr. Cooper’s installation. Two of the deacons 
spoke of the growth and good work done during 
this time, and Rev. 8. G. Butcher, the assistant pas- 
tor, gave a short address. A supper was then 
served. 

HARTFORD.—Center. The late John C. Parsons 
left a bequest of $1,000 to this church.— South. 
Dr. E. P. Parker received the fourth prize in the 
voting for the best sermon in the series in the New 
York Herald.——Fourth. Rev. H. H. Kelsey 
preached the third of his series of special Lenten 
sermons last Sunday evening. 

NEW HAVEN.—President Tucker of Dartmouth 
spent last Sunday in the city, preaching at the col- 
lege chapel in the morning, addressing the general 
meeting of the university in the evening and lec 
turing at the Men’s Club service at United Church 
on Social Righteousness. 

HockanuM.—The Ladies’ Aid Society will refur- 
nish the church kitchen and help pay the pastor’s 
salary. It will also engage in missionary work. A 
parish h»use fund committee. consisting of the pas- 
tor and seven women, has been organized. 

KENT is canvassing the parish to secure enough 
subscriptions to warrant making the pews free and 
provide for the church expenses by the envelope 
system. The women are raising funds to provide a 
new carpet for the audience-room. 

NorwicH.—First. Rev. C. A. Northrop is giving 
a series of Sunday evening talks on The Autobiog- 
raphy of the Kingdom, with such topics as: The 
Beginnings of Things, The Epic of Joseph, The 
Days of Moses. 

East HamTFrorp.—New singing-books and a 
new carpet for the chapel are almost assured. 
There is @ steady increase in a and inter- 


est atall services. About eo is the attendance at 
Sunday school. 
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GLASTONBURY.—During the ‘past 25 years the 
church has given an averagé 6f $3,292 a year. 
Twenty of its members average 50 years of mem- 
bership. One has been a member over 71 years. 

Winpsor Locks.—With only 160 members the 
church had benevolent contributions last year of 
$2,505, besides home expenses of nearly $3,000. 

West HARTFORD’s expenditures for last year 
amounted to $2,500. A legacy of $2,500 is to be 
placed to the credit of the parsonage fund. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

BROOKLYN.—Plymouth. Under the title Plym- 
outh Morning Pulpit a semi-monthly publication is 
to be issued which will contain sermons of the 
pastor, Dr. Lyman Abbott, preached since the 
beginning of the year. About two-thirds of the 
number of subscriptions to the publication needed 
to meet the expense have been received. 

SHERBURNE.—A recent offering for the starving 
in Cuba amounted to $105. The pastor, Rev. W, A. 
Trow, is giving a series of monthly Sunday evening 
lectures on the Fathers of Christian Faith, begin- 
ning with Justin Martyr. The church voted re- 
cently to elect deacons for terms of eight years. 

BUFFALO.—First, Dr. F. 8. Fitch, pastor, is try- 
ing the experiment of having o.)ly one preaching 
service Sunday.—Plymouth Chapel has again 
grown too small for its work and is in need of a 
larger building. Rev. A. L. Grein is pastor. 

ALBANY.—First. Since Rev. A. L. Love entered 
upon his pastorate all the work has taken on new 
life and the congregations have greatly increased. 

New Jersey 

ELIZABETH has jist celebrated with rejoicings 
the final canceling of its mortgage, originally 
$9,400 but reduced to $1,400 when Rev. C. C. 
Clark became pastor four years ago. A reseption 
and supper have just been given to the congrega- 
tion. The attendance at public worship increased 
18 per cent. last year, and at the prayer meeting 
44 per cent. The Juniors contributed $88 to the 
church and $36 to missions last year. Rev. Thomas 
Heywood, first pastor of the church, was present 
and spoke. He contributed the first and the last 
dollar toward paying off the debt. 

East ORANGE.—Trinity. Dr. Baldwin has insti- 
tuted a Sunday vesper service at 4.45 preceded by 15 
minutes of devotional selections on the organ. A 
printed order and brief liturgy are provided. The 
young people’s meeting follows. 


Continued on page 471. 
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Easter. Vases 
Beautiful Gift Pieces 

Never before had we so handsome 

specimens of Flower Vases for the 


Easter season. 
On table No. 14, Street Floor, are 


| beautiful novelties of Easter Flower 


Vases, comprising the plain blown 
crystal, tall, for Lilies and long-stem 
Roses. Also the richly cut crystal and 
the richly colored Cut and Gilded, also 
the Nuremburg glass embodying the old 
German castles. An extensive variety, 
including all values. from the 
low cost to the costly specimens, 
both foreign and American. Largest 
variety to choose from, including the 
choicest designs now current in London, 
Berlin, Paris and New York. 

The Dinner Set Department, the 
Art Pottery Rooms and the Lamp 
Department were never so ample in 
their exhibits. ; 

INSPECTION 18 INVITED. 


mS ey & Stratton Co,, 
NKLIN, 
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Do not decide upon your Easter Hat | 
until you have seen our matchless display | 
of the newest ideas in Ladies’ Fashionable 


Headwear. We have a special parlor | 
devoted to Trimmed Millinery, affording | 
finest selection. 

Our prices are the lowest possible con- 
sistent with the use of high-grade materia/s 
and the best workmanship. 


WM. S. BUTLER & C0., 


Millinery, Upholsteries and Dry Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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wooden telescope cases con- 
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money required. 
* The watch is full 
nickel, heavy bevel 
crystal, stem windi: 
stem setting, guaran- 
teed same as a Waltham or Elgin. We also have 100 
other offers of equal value. First in the field, easiest 
sold, send quick. Household Supply Co 


100 CHAUNCY ST., DEPT. 34, BOSTON, MASS. 


Palestine 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 

This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to every Bible student. Two years ago we 
filled orders for 50,000. WE RECOMMEND THEM 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
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Rev. Henry Ket just completed the third 
year of his] Westfield. In this time 54 
new members have been added. 

Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA.—Snyder Avenue has dedicated 
its beautiful new chapel, Rey. L. H. Cobb, D. D., 
preaching the s4rnion. At the evening service 47 
new members were recrived. About $1,300 were 
raised during the day to complete the payments on 
the house—more than enough. Special services 
were continued through the week, with sermons 
by Rev. Messrs. T. W. Jones, D. D., A. F. Brumer 
and C. H. Richards, D. D., closing with a great C. E, 
rally led by Miss A. E, Hills. 

MEADVILLE.—Park Avenue, The work is pro- 
gressing here. A good chorus with a director and 
orchestra have been added to the Sunday school. 
A large reception for the members of the congrega- 
tion was recently held in the church parlors, which 
was a great suecess. The annual expenditures 
have amounted to over $3,000. Rev. C. W. Wilson 
is pastor. 


THE INTERIOR 
(For Chicago news see page 467.) 
Ohio 
CoLumBus.—North has just enjoyed the first an- 
niversary of the pastorate of Rev. J. J. Shingler. 
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The year’s work has been successful, old lines of 
activity have been strengthened, new projects in- 
stituted, congregations nearly doubled and 68 per- 
sons added to the membership, 42 of these at the 
last communion as results of special meetings. 
Nearly 40 united on confession. 

RIVERSIDE AND NORTH FAIRMOUNT.—Rev. E. 
I, Jones preaches at the former place in the morn- 
ing and at the latter in the evening. Both Sunday 
schools have increased and the congregations are 
steadily gaining since he has undertaken the work. 

TOLEDO.—Rev. S. B. Crosby, res’ding here, has 
been preaching on alternate Sundays at West 
Millgrove, and now preaches on the other Sundays 
at the Birmingham Church of this city. 

OBERLIN.—Second. The new manual shows 820 
members, resident and non-resident, but exclusive 
of the so-called ‘‘ absentee ” list. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS,—Ma . Rev. H. N, Kinney 
has been voted an indefinite leave of absence, and 
by advice of physicians has’ gone to Phoenix, Ariz. 
His family remains here, and the pulpit will be 
supplied.—- Pilgrim. Rev. J. H. Teter, who comes 
from Westerville, 0., and has been connected 
formerly with the Wesleyans, begins his pastorate 
here April1. He is a graduate of Wheaton, and is 
a man in middle life. 
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PORTER has just observed a home missionary 
Sunday. Superintendent Curtis preached twice 
and at Furnessville in the afternoon. The sacrifice 
envelopes collected §100—over half for homie mis- 
sions, the balance to other benevolences. 


Nichigan 
Fiat Rock AND RocKkwoop.—The congrega- 
tions increased steadily throughout last year, and 
additions on confession were received at each 
church. Rev. J. W. Dickson is asked to remain 
another year with increased salary. 


The “men’s Dorcas supper” in Jackson was a 
great success and netted $50.——Wayne has just 
enjoyed Rev. J. P. Humfreys’s lecture on Weighing 
the Baby. 

Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE.—Hanover Street. Sixteen persons 
have united at the last two communions, all but 
three on confession. A quiet work seems in prog- 
ress, and the church is rising to a more pronounced 
spiritual basis in its methods. 


THE WEST 


Missouri 


St. Louis.—Ministers’ Meeting. March 7, Pro- 
fessor Herron addressed the Congregational minis- 
ters on Jesus and the Existing Order of Things. 


Continued on page 474 
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Prospectus for 1898, with portraits 
of famous writers and small 
reproductions of some of the 
illustrations that are to appear 
in the Journal in future numbers. 
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in the Easter number. 
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THE INNER EXPERIENCES OF 
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Intensely interesting letters, describing actual real-life 
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THE BACHELOR GIRL 
Ruth Ashmore gives a delight- 
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this type of the girl of to-day, 
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The lecture was strong, well written and exceed- 
ingly well delivered, and the spirit of the man left a 
pleasant impression. It does not follow, however, 
that the majority of those present accepted his 
conclusions or assented to all the statements upon 
which they were based. Yet it cannot be denied 
that greater emphasis is laid on various plans for 
the social redemption of mankind as distinguished 
trom old-time ideas of individual redemption in the 
Congregational pulpits of the city today than a few 
years ago. March 21, Rev. William Johnson read a 
paper upon Revivals and Evangelists which led to 
a vigorous discussion, and brought out the fact that 
the various substitutional theories of the atonement 
were out of harmony with certain leading ideas of 
social redemption ——Fountain Park is putting a 
$1,300 pipe organ into its already beautiful audito. 
rium. The church is well equipped with rooms and 
appliances for the work and v orship of a modern city 
congregation.—Plymouth has recently adorned 
its edifice with fresh paper and paint.——/mmanuel. 
Rev. W. N. Bessey has secured Evangelist Rev. D. 
M. Conn to assist him in a series of special services 
now in prozress.—Hope. A three weeks’ series 
«f revival services, conducted by Rev. D. M. Conn, 
closed March 20. This was the most successful 
effort of the kind ever carried on here. A number 
of 8. 8. scholars were converted as well as adults of 
the congregation. The church received a strong 
spiritual uplift. More members than ever before 
are actively engaged in seeking the salvation of 
souls. As aresult of the services a vigorous Bible 
class has been organized to meet weekly. The 
plan is to read the Bible through, taking so many 
chapters each week, reading them four or five 
times, mastering their thought, reading with prayer 
for the teaching of the Holy Spirit and, so far as 
possible, avoiding the use of commentaries and 
helps, not because they are to be despised, but in 
order to secure more direct and personal thought 
upon the text. 

WEBSTER GROVES.—The new pastor has solved 
the problem of the evening service. The only at- 
traction seems to be the straightforward preaching 
of the gospel. In Mr. Kloss’s Kansas City church 


also there seems to have been no Sunday evening | 


problem. 
lowa 


CINCINNATI works with renewed vigor under 
the leadership of Rev. W. E. Sauerman. 
is manifestly increased and attendance at regular 
services is growing. Only six persons were at 
prayer meeting the first two weeks after his com- 
ing; now there are from 40 to 50 each week. A 
promising Woman’s Missionary Society has just 
been organized which recently gave a supper for 
missions. The Ladies’ Aid has been reorganized, 
and the Junior C. E. has been revived. 


OsAGE.—The manual for 1898 bears on its initial 
pages the pictures of edifice and pastor, and in 
cludes official register, historical sketch by Rev. 
W. W. Gist and membership list. The church. er 
ganized in 1858 with 18 members, now numbers 
384. Benevolences for the last 10 years aggre zate 
$10,851. The banner year was 1889, when $2,736 
were received. 


SILVER CREEK AND KEcK.—Evangelist R. W. 
Jamison has been assisting the pastor in special 
meetings, which continued for five weeks. Twenty- 
six accessions at Silver Creek and four at Keck re 
sulted from the effort. 
meetings closed, a C. E. society of 15 members has 
been organized and the Sunday school has been re- 
organized. 

DICKENS HARMONY 


AND unanimously 


Interest 


At the latter point, since the | 


invite | 


their pastor, Rev. A. J. Benton, to remain another | 


year. 
sions. The C. E. societies at both places have 
voted to help support Mr. and Mrs. White of Mar- 
sovan, Turkey. That at 
raised nearly $100 for a furnace. 


RocKWELL.—The pastor, Rev. D. G. Youker, has 
been down sick since the last of January with a run 
of fever and other complications. He is slowly 
recovering now, however, and will be able to o:- 
cupy his pulpit again in a few weeks. During all 
this time the church and Y. P. S' C. E. have kept up 
the morning service. 


KEOSAUQUA.—Special Sunday evening Lenten 
services are being held with evident interest, espe- 
cially on the part of the young. The edifice is to be 
furnished with electric lights, a needed improve- 
ment. The 8. 8, attendance on a recent Sabbath 
was the largest for several years. 


WITTEMBERG.—After 17 years of work else- 
where in the State, chiefly at Garden Prairie, Jewell 
Junction and Clay, Rev. 8S. A. Arnold has accepted 
a call to become pastor of this church for the second 


There is marked increase of interest in mis- | 


Dickens has recently | 
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time. The congregation at Oak Grove will unite in 
his support. 

HITEMAN.—Special meetings have resulted in 
great blessing to thecommunity. Fifty-seven mem- 
bers were received"March 13. The Baptists will 
also have about 30 accessions, Evening congrega- 
tions during the past two months have been crowd- 
ing the edifice. 

RockFORD.—Arrangements have been completed 
for the erection of a $1,700 parsonage. More than 
$1,000 have already been subscribéd, and work 
will be begun at once. 

Fayette is encouraged by paying the last dollar of 
church debt. 

Minnesota 

GLENCOE.—During the pastorate of Rev. C. H. 
Routliffe, now closing, the membership has been 
largely increased, a chorus choir organized and the 
pastor’s salary increased. Much regret is felt at 
his departure. 

New Utm.—Large attendance at all Sunday serv- 
ices is reported, with good contributions for benev- 
olence. The C. E. and other societies have a Sun- 
day evening to themselves once each month. 

STEWARTVILLE.—The town is improving, hence 
congregations are increasing. A boys’ club has 
been organized, and efforts are being made to liqui- 
date a troublesome debt. 

CAMPBELL has been pastorless for several 
months, but is now encouraged iby the coming of 
Rey. Francis Wrigley. A part of the church debt 
has been liquidated. 

LAKE BENTON has organized a Ladies’ Mission- 
ary Society and a Jynior Endeavor Society, and is 
enjoying large evening congregations. 

Nebraska 

BLAIR, though pastorless, has made a creditable 
record during the last six months. No service has 
been omitted, except while repairs were in prog- 
ress. One deacon, charged with the responsibility 
of the Sunday morning service, has conducted the 
devotional exercises and secured various members 


Continued on page 475. 
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of the church to read sermons. The other deacon 
was made responsible for the midweek prayer 
meeting. The Y. P. 8. C. E. has charge of the Sun- 
day evening service. A full schedule of benevo- 
lences has been adopted and followed faithfully. 
Subscriptions for current expenses have been kept 
up promptly and a debt has been paid. During the 
six months the edifice has been painted, the seats 
rearranged and the interior. papered and decorated. 
March 20 the building was reopened, Supt. Harmon 
Bross preaching all day to a crowded house. The 
treasurers of the church and the Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety and the deacons made reports. Much of the 
money for repairs was raised by the women, who 
have assumed a small balance, which, when paid, 
will free the church of debt, except a small sum 
due the C. C. B. 8. on the parsonage. Mr. G. C. 
Etherton of Chicago Seminary, who spent his last 
vacation here, will supply again this summer. 

OGALALLA.—The pastor, Rev. F. 8. Perry, after 
conducting special meetings at the out-stations, 
held similar services with the home church, closing 
March 18. Several converts have already united. 
AC. E. Society has been organized at Union, an 
out-station, and Mrs. Perry superintends an active 
Junior Society in the home church. 


FREMONT.—Rev. W. H. Buss and his people are 
much encouraged by the sustained interest in their 
special Sunday evening services, which resemble 
those managed by men’s clubs, though no club has 
been organized. A special musical program sup- 
plements a warm, earnest address by the pastor 
along gospel lines. 

GRANT.—Rev. A. A. Cressman, field secretary of 
Doane College, has been assisting Rev. G. W. 
Knapp in special services. Though stormy weather 
prevented large attendance, much good was done. 
The church is repairing its building. 


NokTH HASTINGS, ministered to by Rev. R. M. |. 


Travers of Doniphan, evidently appreciates his 
good work. The large schoolhouse is filled on the 
alternate Sundays when he comes. 


SCRIBNER.—Rev. M. B. Harrison continues his 
work at the out-stations. Fresh paper and paint, 
with a new carpet, adorn the interior of the ‘house 
of worship. 

Rev. A. A. Cressman, field secretary for Doane 
College, has given a month to evangelistic work 
in the western part of the State, assisting Rev. 
G. W. Knapp at Madrid, Grant and Venango and 
Rev. G. W. Murphy at Wallace. The churches were 
helped and a number of hopeful conversions re- 
ported. 

North Dakota 


JAMESTOWN has been much strengthened by the 
addition of 15 new members, 14 on confession. Rev. 
©. H. Phillips is pastor. 


South Dakota 
GETTYSBURG, with 21 members, a S. S. enroll- 
ment of 110 and 14 in the C. E. Society, has raised 
and expended $331 for benevolences and home ex- 
penses during the past year. 


Nevada 


RENO.—Since Rev. F. V. Jones came four weeks 
ago, 18 members have joined the C. E. Society and 
audiences have numbered from 100to 160. The choir 
is now the best in the State. Salary and expenses 
are provided for the year, and the women assume 
the lean of the C. C. B. 8. Through Mr. Jones a 
City Improvement Club has been formed, with Pres- 
ident Stubbs of the State University at the head. 


PACIFIC COAST 


California 

SANTA ANA.—Since the coming of Rev. J. H. 
Cooper, three years ago, 50 members have been 
added. Beside the home Sunday school, which has 
greatly increased in attendance, one has been started 
at Delbi, a neighbori: g district, some members of 
which have already united with the church. There 
is also in successful operation a Spanish Sunday 
school, numbering about 20, led by Mr. Cooper. On 
alternate Wednesday evenings he has a meeting for 
the Spanish-speaking people, in which he finds great 
encouragement. He is also pre-ident of the Anti- 
saloon League of the city, now numbering 100 
members. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—First has issued a directory of 
its 650 members, with addresses corrected to Jan- 
uary, 1898—a difficult achievement, owing to the 
confused condition of the lists. This pamphlet also 
defines the nine districts into which the field is 
divided for pastoral visitation. Each is in care of a 
deacon and a committee of two women, who report 
to ~ pastor the cases requiring his personal at- 
tention. 


San MATEO.—The young men recently gave a 
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reception to the men of the town, Dr. G. C. Adams 
of San Francisco favoring them with an excellent 
address. As a result some unaccustomed to attend 
appeared at regular services the following Sunday. 

Rey. William Rader is giving a series of Lenten 
discourses Wednesday evenings at Third Church, 
San Francisco, and Rey. J. A. Cruzan of North 
Berkeley is preaching a course of Plain Talks on 
the Tongue. 

Washington 

SEATTLE.—Edgewater has just had a season of 
ingathering. Deep interest has been manifested in 
the two weeks of special evangelistic meetings re- 
cently held, in which the pastor was assisted by 
Rev. Messrs. B. 8. Winchester and J. M. Brown. 
Over 40 church or 8. 8. attendants, mostly young 
people, have begun the Christian life. The fifth 
year of Rev. J. T. Nichols’s pastorate finds the 
church harmonious and vigorous. 

SPRINGDALE.—The health of Rev. H. M. Mobbs 
is much improved, and he has been holding special 
meetings. During the past two years the church 
has accumulated nearly $1,000 worth of property, 
conversions have numbered nearly 100, and it is 
now active and well organized. 

Special union meetings are being conducted at 
Aberdeen by Mrs. Barrett, an evangelist.——At 
Colfax Rev. H. P. James is being aided in evangel- 
istic services by neighbors from Rosalia and Pull- 
man. 


For Weekly Register see page 477. 
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Cotton Fabrics 


There isn’t a textile fabric in existence which 
gives so much beauty for so little money as 
these Cotton Dress Stuffs. They fairly breathe 
of summertime. 
graceful floral patterns are made to harmon- 
ize with spring flowers, and the very blossoms 
themselves seem entangled in the warp and 
woof of the exquisite weaving. 

With all this, they don’t cost much, and 
that’s not a small recommendation. We have 
a showing in Lawns and Dimities, Percales 
and Organdies, which we think is the largest, 
the prettiest, and the cheapest you can find. 


Their delicate tints and 


We'd like to send you Samples of them 


and let you judge for yourselves. 


First, here are some forty designs in PRINTED LAWNS at 7c. a yard. Floral and con- 
ventional designs, white and navy polka dots, and some stripe patterns. Fresh and 
pretty goods. They have never before retailed at less than 10c. a yard. 

Second, 124c. FIGURED SWISS MULLS, at 10c.'a yard. 

Pretty, solid colors—cream pink, light blue, maize, lavender, cardinal, navy blue, 


and black. 


Also, SHEER LAWNS—12h0. kind—at 10c. a yard. 


In solid colors, light, summery tints, used either for gowns or for lining purposes. 


FRENCH PRINTED JAVANAISE, 50c. a yard. 


We have about thirty new patterns in these beautiful goods, mostly floral patterns on 
white and tinted grounds. Their clear, bright, delicate hues, and the firmness, yet 
delicacy, of their weaving, make them almost ideal fabrics for summer dresses. The 
usual prices on these run from 65c. to 75c. a yard. We offer these to you at 50c. 


The above are only a few specials out of many. 


We are very strong 


indeed in the higher-priced Dimities and. Organdies, and, in fact, in Cotton 


Fabrics as a whole. 
Would you like samples? 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Section 209 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Please address exactly as above. 
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Co-operation in Christian Work 

This timely subject had an airing at the 
Boston Congregational Club last Monday even 
ing at the hands of representatives of four 
denominations, each a prominent Boston 
pastor and all fluent and pleasing speakers. 
Pleasantries abounded, but in the main it 
was a serious discussion of a question of 
growing importance. 

Dr. Nathan E. Wood of the Commonwealth 
Avenue Baptist Church believed that we have 
a good measure of co-operationnow. It would 
perhaps be advantageous if there were a little 
less superciliousness in certain quarters, but 
uniformity or formal federation is not desir- 
able. Every community of sufficient size 
needs a Methodist church with its fervid 
evangelism, and a Presbyterian church with 
its sturdy doctrine, and a Congregational 
chureh with its love of learning and love of 
humanity, and an Episcopal church with its 
stately ritual, and a liberty-loving, all-round, 
complete Baptist church. The essential thing 
is to have the spirit of Christian gentlemanli- 
ness and love. 

Rey. E. M. Taylor, D. D., a Methodist pastor 
of Roxbury, was more sanguine of the possi- 
bility and value of federation, particularly in 
the great cities. It is almost impossible now, 
he said, to bring Christianity to bear as a 
united force at great crises. He instanced 
as desirable forms of co-operation agreement 
upon a special season of prayer, exchange of 
pulpits and systematic house to house visit- 
ation. He would include Unitarians and 
Universalists in concerted movements look- 
ing toward the uplifting of humanity. 

Rev. Smith Baker, D.D., speaking as a 
Congregationalist, declared that the unsolved 
problem of American Protestantism is this: 
Can a free and voluntary church meet the 
spiritual demands of the state? Three re- 
sponsibilities are upon it, religious education, 
the creation of a pure moral sentiment and 
the fostering of spiritual life. There ought 
not to be less loyalty to the denomination, but 
greater consultation. We hold up our sepa- 
rate banners, but over all will be the banner 
of co-operation. 

Prefacing his address with the cheering an 
nouncement that he cherished little hope that 
his ideas of co-operation would be speedily 
materialized, Dr. E. W. Donald, rector of 
Trinity Church, went on to say that we are 
not good enough, not sufficiently filled with 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, to co-operate in 
ways that our reason approves. He recog- 
nized the fact that there is already consider- 
able co-operation, particularly along intellec- 
tual lines. We all read Fairbairn, Gore and 
Dale because they reveal to us the deep things 
of God. ‘ Co-operation, he felt, was not de- 
pendent upon the interchange of pulpits. 
‘“*We Episcopalians are twitted because we 
do not let you Congregationalists into our 
pulpits.”” He admitted that the Episcopalians 
are a fair target in this particular, but showed 
how the status had grown up historically. 
But mere exchange of pulpits would not of 
itself promote unity. He then spoke with 
great frankness of the unfortunate waste in 
mission fields, at home and abroad, arising 
from denominational competition. Our mis- 
sionary boards ought to understand that it is 
the hight of folly to erect churches where a 
town is well supplied. Here in Boston we 


have too many denominational agencies for 


the care of the sick and the poor. 
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Boston j 
THE CAPTIVES AND TRINUMMUS OF PLAUTUS. 


With ee and notes by E. P. Morris. 
pp. 185. 

THE STORY TELLER’s ART. By Charity Dye. 
pp. 90. 55 cents. 

Essay ON ADDISON. By TB. Macaulay. Edited 


by H. A. Smith, Ph. D. 


Lamson, Wolffe &@ Co. Boston. 
ge WITH GoMEz. By Grover Flint. pp. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 
STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. A 
er. By 8. 
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OUR REDEMPTION. By Frederick i *xoble, D.D. 


By Chal- 
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on = GoNQUERORS. “By Dean Farrar. pp. 


; cen 

DiscrrpLEsHiP. By G. Campbell Morgan. pp. 142. 
50 cents. 

FORETOKENS OF IMMORTALITY. By N. D. Hillis. 
pp. 101. 50 cents. 

OBJECT LESSONS FOR JUNIOR WorRK. By Ella 
N. Wood. pp. 113. _ 50 cents. 

THE MINISTRY OF INTERCESSION. By Andrew 
Murray. . 226. 76 cents. 

WHETHER WHITE OR Piao. A MAN. By Edith 
8. Davis. pp. 198. 75 cents 

Ev yg so gh Edited by B. B. Comegys. pp. 
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THE BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR: First Peter. By 
Rev. $2.00. 


26. 
APOSTOLIC AND MODERN MISSIONS. 


J.8. poesia pp. 219. 
Harper & Bros New York, 
WoNDEK TALES FROM WAGNER. By Anna A. 
Chapin. pp. 189. $1.25. 
DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. By I. Zangwill. 
pp. 624. 50 
THE AWAKENING OF A NATION. By Charles F. 
ummis. pp.179. $2.50. 
Tate oF WoRLDs. By H.G. Wells. pp. 291. 
pect YARN. By Morgan Robertson. pp. 214. 


$1 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCES. By 
Henry B. Russell. pp. 477. $2.50. 
Equitable Pub. Co. New York. 
THE LABORER AND THE CAPITALIST. By F. O. 
Willey. 2 311. $1.25. 
aker & Taylor Co. New Yor 
LIFE, pante AND IMMORTALITY. 
Bryant, LL.D. pp. 442. 50 cents. 
F. Warned Co. New Yori 
JOHN GILBERT, YEOMAN. By R. oe 
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Fillmore Bros. 
FILLMORE’S GOSPEL 2 
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Junius M. Martin. Salem, Io. 
A CHURCH HISTORY AND MANUAL OF THE Con- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH OF SALEM, Io. pp. 120. 


50 cents. 
B. Herder. St. Lou 
New RvuBAlyaT. By Condé Benvist Pallen. pp. 
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PAPER COVERS 
Directors of Old South Work. Boston. 
a Gron’s CAPTURE OF BosTON. Leaflet 
6, in Old South Series. 

" Tvustess of the Public Library. Boston. 
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Fillmore . Cincinnat 
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A SURE SOMETHING FOR NOTHING —One of the 
times wh«n )ou get something for nothing is when 
those who are sick or out of health accept the offer | 
of free consultation by letter of Dr. Greene, 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass, who is one of the | 
most famous and successful physicians in curing | 
disease. You can write Dr. Greene about your 
case and he will send you his opinion, advice and 
fully explain your disease free. | 
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food intended for growing 








..Is the best Cereal Food because it 
contains all the nourishing elements ~= 3 
of the whole wheat. Your grocer 


J Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


Send for booklet containing val- 
ar receipts and cuianses of 
ted physicians and chemists. 
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GLENWOOD 


The Glenwood agent has them. 
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MAGIC LANTERNS 
STEREOPTICONS 


rtainment and Profit 
the Lanternist.’’ Send for 


§ J. B. COLT & CO., Mfrs. ““xew York. "” 100 La Saile St, Cnrcaco. 181 Post St, Sax PRancsco. 
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Weekly y_ Register 


) Grinn lo., called for the second 
ARNOLI el ’ 


time to wit tremberg. 


BERRY, Jas. T., Bangor Sem., to Ashland, Me. Ac- 


BOURNE, Paul E., to remain a sixth year at Pem- 

BROWNV: ILLE, John W., to remain another year at 
, Mass. 

cow AR: a W., late of Oregon City, Ore., to Eldora, 





DASC OY is West Pullman Ch., Chieago, Ml., 
to Imlay a ~w? 
DAVIS, 8., Springfield, Vt., to Pilgrim Ch., 


hua. a 
DENT, Thos. J., Aberdeen, 8. D., accepts call to N 
Yakiina, 
K, Jacob, mecentl of the iscopal Ch., Renita, 
at D., to o Eat it Ch. Eom Rapids. Mich., where he has 
su ng. Acce 
E been st D8, Rosin , i oe remain another year at Hill- 


yard, Wn, 
FRE NCH, Geo. A., Bangor Sem., to Brooksville, Me. 


; AceUELL, Bagene 1., late of Steamboat Springs, 
OP al, to permanent pastorate at Ipswich, 8. Bb Ke 


HATSES Oliver S., Sprague, Wn , accepts call to W. 
Fernda 

HASKELL, Wesley C., recen pts Wells River, Vt., to 
First Ch., Peoria, Ill. Acce 

HOW ARD, E. a Burling! mn, Kan., to Clyde Ch., 


cht 

HOW ELL, op. D., °cobden, Ill., to Jennings and Bryan, 

Okl. Accepts. 

1y DEON, Geo. W., Orange and N, Orange, Mass., to 

Winsted, Ct, Ace cep 

L C DL AM, Headley ©., anderbilt, Mich., to Bridgman 
and Baro ‘a. ‘Aces epts. 

McLAREN, Jas., to permanent pastorate of First Ch., 
Racine, Wis. be ‘where he has been at work. Ac cepts. 

MILLER, L. C., late of Michigan, to Cathay and Sykes- 
ton, N. D. Accepts. 

OTIS, Jona. T., Mulliken, Mich., withdraws acceptance 
of ¢ all to 

PALMER, Couper. Brooklyn Presb. Ch., Oakland, Cal., 
declines call to Central Union Ch., Honolulu, H. 

P aBié, * erin’ A., Jonesboro, Tenn., to Marietta, Ga. 


P ck T rkibGE, Ernest C., Andover Sem., to Shoreham, 
Vt. Accepts. 

PEASE, wm, Plymouth Ch, Newark, O., to Antigo, 
Wis. “Acce) opis. 

RE gg CF os Arthur W., Holyoke, Mass., to Presb. 

. Hyde Park. Ace 

SHEL. DON, Chas. F., Vinton, China and Welsh, La., to 
Tecumseb and Orange, Oki. Accepts. 

THOMAS, John A., Friendship, wis, to Pine River and 


Saxeville. 
THOMPSON, Albert H., to remain the llth year at 
Raymon 
WEATHERMAN, Jerry B., Oklahoma, Okl., to Vietory 
and Starr C! hapel, Cantonement. Accepts 
Ordinations and Installations 
BIELBY, Ror. < +0: agent Forest, Ill., Mch. 15. Ser- 


mon, Rev. . Windsor; taey er parts, Rev. Messrs. 
MN. Preston, P: WoP d G. H. Grannis. 
FATE, Francis A., é. Trin rian Ch., Taunton, Mass., 
Mch. 23. a Rev. D. 38. Clogs, D.D.; er 
parts, Rev. Mesars. ym. Knight, W. W. Adams, D. D., 
r Welles. 8S. V. Cole. 
NASSELL . wend = o. Everett, Wn., aa. 16. Rew 
mow, P. James; oe 


parts, 
Balle sam — > . 8. Winchester, TW WwW. 
Wi ialtorss 


KIPL INGER, Or Be ine = ren Mound ow = Ill., Meh. 
15. Sermon, Rev. B. Hines; other Rev. 
Messrs. J. . RA D. M. Brown and prank Pey. 


ton. 
R 
GANLEY, Wm., Lowell, Vt., to take effect May 8. 
HARRIS, ‘Clarence J., Colchester, Vt. 
HILL, Chas. W., Foreign Ch., Hilo, H.1. He goes to 
Olaa to establish a new chureb. 
JAMES, Wm. H., Plain Ch., B owling G 
_— REA HAM, 3. S., Breckenridge. Mich, ‘$ study at 
ma College. 
MANSS, Wm. H. . of the Redeemer, Chicago, Ll. 
PEDERSEN ‘Ludwig J.. Scandinavian Ch., Fa ae N.D, 
ROBERTS, Henry 1 Phir Ch., Torrington, Ct. The 
chureh declines to aseppt tt 
egu ine Abraham L. oldredge, Neb., to take effect 


V AN v *LEET, Wm. M., De Soto, Mo., to take effect May 


Dismissions 
FREY, T. Arthur, Second Ch., Biddeford, Me. 
Churches Organized 


EA TONVILLE, Wn., 15 Meh., eight members. 
STRAWN, IL, "Union Ch., 23 Mch., 16 members. 


Miscellaneous 

"tonal Gyr Gah 8 Samasey ts taking’ special work 

ona ° an 
' thet niverst of California, ee 

OOLE . Hen i duties at Wilmot ap jane 6 

Inonth’s rest irom eee duties at W eet 8 
FISKE, Elisha 8. eae field , Vt. 
has removed to 
MCKINLEY, Chas. f. pastor of Union Ch., Roskvitie, 
Ct., is igete 210 days’ rest at the Bermudas. 

“RMA er B., received a purse of $40 Mch. 16 
at s rece jtion marking the close of his pastorate a’ 


elsea, 
TAYLOR, Prof. Graham, of Sem., while on a 
ve ent lecture tour a ~ ae Ss ~y 
and the Ne ae A neaannia. ¢ ae 


THE S 5, Chandler +» and a wife ae lately ten- 





ri ¢ in New 

Hae. ‘& sree Tyieede gathered express 
WENDELL, F whe recently resigned the 

torate at a Sy spial th become th oll in 
W u. Bit Epiagpal 


apply at oe Memorial 
Huron, on, Mich:, Ui a@ new pastor ts secured. 








ONE of the beautiful features of the Easter season 


is the taste for flowers, which has of late taxed the | 
china and glass mereh nts to supply suitable vases | 


and holders for, and the late importations of Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton show to what extent the fash- 
ion has arrived at. 


MESSRS. GILCHRIST & COMPANY present a very 
attractive announcement on the last page of this 
‘ssue, and it is well worth the reading of our read- 
ers. This firm are adding daily to their already 
large stock of fashiondble apparel for ladies, 
misses and children. The garments are in the 
latest fashion, elegantly made and at very moder- 





: ~_ Write Macbeth Piesburgh Pa 
| ames ET us send you a pamphlet 
| Piura” giving information con- 

int | cnt cerning paint—the kind that lasts. 
ae It is made from Pure White Lead 
mom) wero. |and Pure Linseed Oil. 

on Pamphlet also contains samples 
srr tee. {of colors or shades made with 
tae Pure White Lead (see list of 
ocean age brands) and Tinting Colors, ana 
aur =I gives full directions for mixing 
ae ee and applying them. 





ate prices. 
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For coughs, asthma and throat disorders “ Brown's 


Bronchial Troe 
only in boxes. 


For the New 


ing cities of the east are New York, Philadelphia ° 
and Washington. They are all covered by the and of what it can do, when 


Fitchburg R. R. 


cluding all personal expenses, is only $25. J. R. | 
Watson, general passenger agent, or any agent, will | Get the Index. 
give you full particulars. 







You will get a new notion 
of what a lamp-chimney can 
Englander the three most interest- be, when you use a Macbeth H 


” are an effectual remedy. Sold 
















Tour of April 1st, and the rate, in- | you get the right one. 






























National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS 





Everyone admits that they are more substantially made than any other. 

The Improved U. 8. Separators are made in more styles and sizes than any 
other, and are adapted to all sizes of dairies and creameries, 

They are sold, as always, on the basis of their unqualified and guaranteed 


superiority over any separator. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co. 








































OF DOLLARS A YEAR 


More or Less 

IE IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATORS 
I have increased the products of the dairies of 
this and other countries, since their introduc- 
tion three years ago, to such an extent that it 
is impossible to estimate this increase. It may far 
exceed the above sum, as many users state that they 
have increased their ‘product from each cow more 

than $10.00 to $20.00 per year. 
As the records at the Experiment Stations and in 
Creameries and Dairies show that they average more 
thorough ig ky than any other, it makes the 


Improved U. 8. the 


STANDARD 


and all others are now striving to equal them. The 
manner in which they have advanced to the leading 
position in so short a time since their introduction 
is phenomenal, and proves what we have so often 
» read: “The last shall be 


FIRST” 


gong for Dairy catalogue No. 197 
nd for Creamery 194 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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The Business Outlook 


The war scare is unquestionably affecting 
general trade. Orders have been canceled, or 
referred until greater certainty comes into 
the situation. The banks are holding money 
firm and are averse to loaning it except to 
customers who have claims upon them. Heavy 
rains and high water in the Ohio Valley have 
caused some check on business in that sec- 
tion. While the foregoing remarks hold good 
in a general way, reports from the West and 
Northwest indicate a very fair distributive 
trade. In coarse cottons there is little or no 
improvement. The print cloth market in Fall 
River has again declined under the previous 
low record, and it is thought that this fresh 
decline foreshadows joint action on the part 
of the manufacturers for the purpose of cur- 
tailing production. 

Business with the woolen mills is hardly as 
brisk as expected, although in some lines re- 
quired for use in the army and navy consid- 
erable business is reported. Raw wool keeps 
firm and is in fair demand. The greatest sat- 
isfaction is felt by iron and steel men, for here 
the business is booming. The mills are rushed 
with orders, and the consumption in nearly 
all parts of the iron trade is in excess of the 
production. Flour is not in strong position, 
or rather not in a satisfactory one. Lumber 
dealers feel encouraged over prospects, and 
navigation at the lakes is opening earlier than 
usual. 

Bank clearings last week were $1,084,000,000, 
which was sixteen per cent. smaller than for 
the previous week, but twenty-two per cent. 
larger than for the corresponding period of 
1897. The decline last week was caused by 
reduced speculative activity in the stock mar- 
kets. The latter seem paralyzed with fear of 
war, and until certainty comes, either one 
way or the other, there is not likely to be 
much recovery in security values, If war is 
declared, the first shock will very probably 
cause a further drop in values, but almost im- 


mediately thereafter there ought to be a very | 


sharp upward movement. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 25 


Mrs. R. W. Wallace gave an interesting and 
useful lesson growing out of the truth that 
with any profit there must have been outlay, 
illustrating by the farmer, the merchant, the 
student, the mother, and applying the test to 
Christian work. In the church some rise to 
hights of accomplishment, while others fall 
into depths of inactivity and failure. India, 
China and other lands wait for the outlay of 
sacrifice and effort from which the Christian 
world holds back, forgetting that no ‘profit can 
compare with the Master’s, ‘* Well done.” 

Mrs. Judson Smith introduced her old friend, 
Miss Dascomb, formerly of Oberlin, but now 
for some years a missionary of the Presbyte- 
rian Board in Brezil, who gave an interesting 
account of work in that country beset by Rom- 
ish superstition and irreligion. She also la- 
mented the embarrassments of mission boards 
in prosecuting their work and the lack of 
information to which lack of interest seems 
largely due. 

Mrs. Ruth B. Baker believed that increase 
in doing is likely to follow increase in know- 
ing, and said it was coming to be no strange 
thing to welcome in Christian fellowship those 
who come from the North, South, East and 
West. She then introduced Miss Olafia Jo- 
hannsdottir of Iceland, president of the W. C. 
T. U. of that country, and niece of the premier. 
She came to attend the conventions at Torento 
and Buffalo, and is now making her first visit 
in this vicinity. She expressed great interest 
in what she has seen, and, with deep apprecia- 
tion of what “very good human people” may 
do through their humanity, explained what 
she considers the right idea of equality as one- 
ness in Christ. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The calendar topic ted Miss Prime 
and the varied interests of the college at 
Scutari. 











Deaths 
notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
birt ee en Sfrewas toe tne. The 
money should be sent with the 





ANGIER—In Boston, Mch, 22, Rev. Luther H. Angier, 
aged 88 yrs. : 

BAKER—In York, Neb., Mch. 18, Rev. Ephraim H. 
Baker. 


BARROW S—In Andover, Mch. 17, Sarab 
Rev. Homer Barrows, aged 88 yrs., 1 mo 

DICKERMAN—In Mount Carmel, Ct., Mch. 3, Abigail 
A. Foote, wife of Deacon Leverett A. Dickerman, 
aged 76 yrs. 

HAWES—In Boston, Mch. 11, Sarah Ella, only daugh- 
ter of the late Otis Hawes, of Vassalboro, Me. 

IDE—In Mansfield, Mch. 23, Rev. Jacob Ide, aged 75 yrs. 

McCUNE—In Sberburn, Minn., Feb. 17, Rev. Robert 
McCune, aged 72 yrs. He had published several 
pers in Ohio and Minnesota, acted as chaplain during 
the Civil War, and became pastor of the church in 
Worthington, Minn., in 1894, going thence to Sher- 
burn in 1897. 

RICE—In West Newton, Mass., Mch. 13, Mrs. Martha 
Tappan, widow of Aaron Rice, and daughter of the 
late Josiah F. Tappan of Brunswick, Me. 

SPRAGUE-—In S. Hingham, Mch. 17, Reuben O. Sprague, 
aged 86 yrs., 4 mos., for sixty years a subscriber to 
The Congregationalist. 


M., widow of 





WILLIAM SCOTT 


Died at his residence in Rupert, Vt., on Friday evening, 
Feb. 18. The deceased had been in poor health for 
some time but confined to the house for only a few 
weeks. For over forty-three years Mr. Scott has been 
the sexton of the Congregational church and for many 

ears a member of the church. He has tolled the bell in 
he belfry of the old church for the infant, the child, 
the youth and aged. also provering their last earthly 
resting place and performing the last eartely office for 
the scores and scores who have passed on before for 
nearly half a century. 





MISS EMILY A. HUTCHINSON 


Miss Hutchinson of Boston died in St. John, N. B., 
on Friday, March 18. She was a 94 years a leading 
teacher in the Gannett Institute, and for the last seven 
years has been connected with the Misses Gilman’s 
School on Commonwealth Avenue. While a large cir- 
cle of friends, to whom her life has been an inspiration, 
mourn her loss, they will hold in precious remembrance 
the beauti‘ul, earnest Christian character and the faith- 
ful service which made her so loved and esteemed by 
all who knew her 

Miss Hutchinson was a woman of keen intellect, rare 
ability and a heart wholly in harmony with the divine 
will. The many pupils to whom she gave stimulus and 
help will not forget her holy example and influence. 
An impressive funeral service was held in the Congre- 
gational church of Dover, N.H., where she was conse- 
crated in baptism and made her confession of Ohrist. 




















ELY’S CREAM BALM is a positivecure. 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 50 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York ‘ty 


BABY 
SKIN 


In all the world there is no other treatment 
#0 pure, so sweet, so safe, so speedy, for pre- 
serving, purifying, and beautifying the skin, 
scalp, ana hair, and eradicating every hu- 
mor, a8 warm baths with CuTICURA Soap, 
and gentle anointings with CUTICURA (oint- 
ment), the great skin cure. 


(iticura 


is sold pe on the world. Porres 
Dave anp Cuem. Conr., Sote ps., Boston. 
07 “All About the Skin, Scalp and Hair,” free. 

















EVERY HUMOR "™.272%.2.500"" 


Cured by Cuticura. 
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A POPULAR MISTAKE 


Regarding Remedies for Dyspepsia and 
Indigestion. 


The national disease of Americans is 
indigestion or, in its chronic form, dys. 
pe. and for the very reason that it 
8 s0 common oa ges neglect taking 

roper treatment for what they consider 
rifling stomach trouble, when as a matter 
of fact indigestion lays the foundation 
for many incurable diseases. No person 
with a vigorous, healthy stomach will fal] 
a victim to consumption. Many kidney 
diseases and heart troubles date their be. 
ginning from poor digestion; thin, nervous 
people are really so because their stomachs 
are out of gear; weary, languid, faded out 
woman owe their condition to imperfect 
digestion. 

hen nearly every person you meet is 
afflicted with weak digestion it is not sur- 
prising that nearly every secret patent 
medicine on the market claims to be a 
cure for dyspepsia, as well as a score 
of other troubles, when in fa:t, as Dr, 
Werthier says, there is but one genuine 
dyspepsia cure which is perfectly safe and 
reliable, and, moreover, this remedy is not 
a patent medicine, but it is a scientific 
combination of pure pepsin (free from 
animal matter), vegetable essences, fruit 
salts and bismuth. Itis sold by druggists 
under name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 
No extravagant claims are made for them, 
but for indigestion or any stomach trouble 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are far ahead 
of any remedy yet discovered. They act 
on the food eaten, no dieting is necessary, 
simply eat all the wholesome food you 
want and these tablets wll digest it. A 
cure results, because all the stomach 
needs is a rest, which Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets give by doing the work of di- 
gestion. 

Druggists sell these tablets at 50 cents 
per package. Little book on stomach 
diseases and testimonials sent free by ad- 
dressing Stuart Co., chemists, Marshall, 
Mich. 


In the selection of food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture — 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 


Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle —a 
flat, oval one — bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 














IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONG REGATIONALIST. 
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Christian Work and Workers 


For many years the inmates of the Danvers 
(Mass.) Hospital for the .'nsane have attended 
Sunday service in the chapel, at which differ- 
ent clergymen have preached. This has been 
the only kind of Sunday ministry. Recently, 
however, the superintendent, Dr. C. W. Page, 
himself a Congregationalist and an ex-presi- 
dent of the Essex Club, has introduced a unique 
and serviceable feature. ‘‘The choir visible’”’ 
is a chorus of singers from the institution led 
by a chorister, with violin and soloist. They 
go through the wards on Sunday, interesting 
the patients who are unable or unwilling to 
attend chapel service. 

A conference of salaried Young Men’s 
Christian Association secretaries was held at 
the Springfield, Mass., training schoo), March 
93-25. Many interesting subjects were dis- 
cussed, among those of special importance be- 
ing: The Development of the Bible Work; 
Work for Different Classes of Men ; and Work 
for Boys. Mr. G. A. Warburton of New York 
gave an especially helpful address on Higher 
Self-Development along Intellectual Lines. 
Representatives were present from all the 
New England States, and a marked feeling of 
fellowship and enthusiasm among the seventy- 
five delegates was noticeable. 


The fact that Mrs. Ballington Booth is only 
just recovering from a severe illness lends all 
the more force to her appeal for ‘‘her boys,’ 
as she calls the convicts in the S:ate prison, in 
whose behalf she has labored so untiringly 
during the last two or three years. Her spe- 
cial desire just now is to secure employment 
for the discharged prisoners now at the home 
maintained by the Volunteers. Employers 
who desire farm hands, coachmen and paint 
ers could easily find men who have had expe- 
rience in these lines of work. There are also 
available some skilled workmen and clerks. 
Mrs. Booth’s hope is to place them with Chris- 
tian employers who will help the men to make 
for themselves a new and clean record. Her 
address is 34 Union Square, New York. If to 
visit the prisoner behind prison bars is to se- 
cure the Master’s favor, surely he will bless 
even more abundantly all who strive to aid 
them after they have paid the penalty for their 
wrongdoing and have earnestly set their faces 
toward the right. 





Important Meetings to Come 


Congregational Home Missionary Society, Cleve- 
land, June 7-9. 

World’s Sunday School Convention, London, July 
11-15, 

Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 
5-Aug. 27. 

Y. P. S.C. E. Convention, Nashville, Tenn., July 
6-11, 

National Council, Portland, Ore , July 7-13. 

National Edueational As:ociation, Washington, 
D.C., July 12, 


Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 


Amount received during the month ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 





individual POOP... os covccepiseegen¥anshesss £32.93 
Previously acknowledged............ssereeeeeee 25,399.12 
Total ...wiccsonce casusiops chugbvadeianivaasseanes $25,432.05 





For the Fitchburg R. R. Washington Tour of April 
Ist special Wagner sleeping cars will leave New 
York on the return journey April 7,8 and 9. This 
is for those de iring to stop over, and there will be 
no additional charge. $25 covers this service as 
Well as all other expenses. 


THE low rate, the additional sleeping cars from 
New York on April 7, 8 and 9, without expense 
for the return trip of those who stop over, the high 
class of the excursionists, and the first-class serv. 
ice which is assured will make the Fitchburg R. R, 
Washington Tour of April 1st the excursion of the 
year, 


x GRATIFYING EXPERIENCE.—Roxbury, Mass., March 
3. 1598. Mrs. E. A. Schromm, residing at No. 6 Oscar 
Street, this city, has had a very gratifying experience 
with the famous medicine, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, She 
had been ailing for about two years and could 3 ot do 
per housework, owing to female troubles. After taking 
wo bottles of Hood's parilla she was much better 
my she kept on until. she was ee eured, She say: 
— little girl has taken it for bronchitis, and it cured 











THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


DR. GREENE'S 
(reat Lecture to Women. 


Concerns All Women Vitally 
and Deeply. 


No One Better Able to Give 
Advice Than Dr. Greene. 


A Leading Specialist and 
Most Successful Physician 
in Chronic Diseases. 


No Charge for Consultation, Exam- 
ination or ‘Advice, 


You Can Consult Dr. Greene 
Absolutely Free. 


He Places Sure Means of Cure 
Within Reach of All. 


The third great lecture of Dr. Greene, of 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., in Music Hall, 
Boston, was a most important discourse to 
women. Not for years has a more powerful, 
interesting and instructive lecture been given 
to women, a lecture so perfectly and accu- 
rately illustrated by stereopticon pi tures and 
wonderful X-ray effects, so plainly, graphic- 
ally and completely described, and so forcibly 
and ably delivered. by the learned doctor that 
every woman inthe vast audience learned 
more about hers¢lf in an hour-and ‘understood 
herself better than she ever knew or under 
stood before. 

Particularly was it'valuable to those women, 
and we are obliged to say that they are by far 
the great majority of womankind, who are ill, 
out of health, or suffering from some of those 
weaknesse3, debility or diseases which serve 
to make life anything but easy and pleasant. 

It was at Dr. Greene’s great lecture that 
women became aware of just what thse 
weaknesses and diseases are, of their nervous 
and physical conditions, of the necessities and 
requirements of their systems, of what is 
essential to maintain health, and how that 
health can be regained and restored when lost 
or impaired. 

Women are great sufferers from disease. 
The aching head, nerves all ajar and shaken 
by overstrain, the utter weakness and pros- 
tration from overwork, worry and the cares 
of life, the sleepless, restless nights followed 
by tired waking mornings, the wearing pains, 
the unutterable misery and weariness of it 
all, make dark life’s picture with the discour- 
agement of despilir. 

Yet no woman should despair on account of 
her weakness and ill health. It is to such 
women, bent and bowed under the weight 
of nervous and physical ailments, that Dr. 
Greene’s lecture brought again the light of 
encouragement, hope, faith—faith that there 
is a cure, that there is no ease of disease, how- 
ever great the weakness and however much 





‘you of any kind. 
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the suffering, which is not within reach of his 
skillful treatment by his wonderful remedies. 

And it is in regard to these marvelous ve g- 
etable medicines which Dr. Greene has dis- 
covered and compounded for the cure of dis- 
ease that we wish to speak most particularly 
and emphatically. While Dr. Greene is rec- 
ognized at the present day as one of the most 
successful physicians in the cure of all forms 
of nervous, chronic or lingering complaints, 
and while from his vast experience in having 
one of the largest medical practices in the 
world among the sick and suffering, his pro- 
found knowledge of diseases and his skillful 
treatment are unsurpassed by other physi- 
cians, still we believe that Dr. Greene’s truly 
remarkable and astonishing success in curing 
complaints of all kinds is principally due to 
the grand curative virtues of his wonderful 
remedies—those great and most valuable med- 
ical discoveries he has made among harmless 
vegetable medicines, the true remedies which 
nature provides for relief from human ills, 
and which always cure and are curative in 
their very nature and action. 

Dr. Greene has wondrous success in curing 
diseases with these purely vegetable medi- 
cines, harmless but sure in their action, rem- 
edies which do not injure the system in any 
way and yet are powerful in restoring h-alth 
and in their health and strength giving prop- 
erties. Dr. Greene does not employ in his 
treatment of the sick the poisonous drugs 
used by some physicians, and which not only 
fail to cure nervous and chronic diseases but 
often do injury and irreparable harm. 

It is simply astounding to the ordinary ob- 
server who realizes for the first time the quick, 
sure and positive action of Dr. Greene’s sys- 
tem of medicine in curing disease, and experi- 
ences their almost magical power in making 
the sick well, banishing pain, weakness, suf- 
fering and disease—giving to the well-nigh 
discouraged and disheartened sufferer a new 
hope, a new happiness in the vigorous enjoy- 
ment of perfect and robust health. 

And another matter of greatest value and 
moment to the people is that Dr. Greene can 
be consulted absolutely free, without charge 
or fee of any. kind. .Consultation, examina- 
tion and advice are entirely free to the people. 
You are welcome to call or write to Dr. Greene 
about your case absolutely without cost to 
His office is 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mas3., where all are welcome 
and where large and ample reception and con- 
sulting rooms are completely at the service 
and convenience of those desiring free con- 
sultation and advice. Dr. Greene’s laboratory, 
in which are compounded and prepared these 
most wonderful health-giving medicines, is 
one of the largest medicine manufactories in 
the world 

For the benefit of the thousands who live at 
too great u distance to make it convenient to 
call at the office, or those who for any other 
reason prefer to write to the doctor for constl- 
tation and advice about their cases, Dr. Greene 
has completed and perfected the most success- 
ful system of treatment through letter corre- 
spondence which the world has ever known. 
The doctor’s wide experience among diseases, 
his great knowledge of symptoms and their 
meaning, and his ability to understand cases 
and conditions described to him by letter 
make it certain that the majority of cases can 
be cured at their homes. They have only to 
write to Dr. Greene a full description of their 
cases and a letter will be returned in each 
case perfectly and completely explaining the 
symptoms and disease, so that the patient will 
know exactly what is the matter, whether a 
cure is possible, and just what the necessary 
medicine will cost to effect a cure. All this is 
absolutely free of charge. In this way a per- 
son can have a thorough examination of the 
case made and get an accurate knowledge of 
what is the matter without cost of any kind. 
The medicines, the prices of which are always 
low and within the reach of all, can be sent 
for or not; as the person chooses. : 

We should advise ail who are sick, out of 
health or suffering from any weakness, debil- : 
ity or complaint, to grasp this sure opportunity 
of cure and consult Dr. Greene at his office, 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass., or write in re- 
gard to their cases at once and without delay. 





ILCHRIST & CO. 


WINTER STREET, BOSTON 


The Latest and Best ® 
Fashionable Spring Attire 


Every day brings to us some new Garments to make 
complete a magnificent array of fashionable feminine 
apparel for ladies, misses and chi'dren, including natty 
Tailor-made Suits, Chic Jackets and Capes, dainty Silk 
and Wash Waists, stylish Dress Skirts, fine Tea Gowns 
and Wrappers, as well as smart Golf and Cycling Suits. 

The range of assortments represents the latest 
fashions and materials elegantly made, exquisitely finished 
and faultlessly fashioned, now submitted to the> critical 
scrutiny of Boston’s women—at prices that will prove 


satisfactory beyond a doubt to every caller. 


A JACKET SPECIAL—made of fine 
Covert Cloth or Black All-Wool $ 00 
Cheviots, lined pe. with 
Fancy Taffeta Silk at 




























mend it to all of your 
friends. It is three- 











If YOUR DEALER CAN’I SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL. 


cords, " 





cli preter 8 cord edge tai, ode Soir 
3; contains a worsted cord, 

to match the beald (ether axahes have & Salen 
core), will not fray out like twisted or braided 


D. GOFF & SONS, - Pawtucket. R. L 


quarters inch in width. 


By matey, shade, 5 yd. stick for 12 cents, or 36 
de roll Yor’ 75 cents, tn stamps, 


‘Cord Edge,” any shade or length, 5c. yd. by mail, 
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Made Magnificent Gains in Every Department of Its Business. 





=3 
= _ Assets Increased to 
| $23,984,569.72 


| Liabilities, 
$18,744,451.36 


PRUDENTIAL 


Income Increased to 


STRENGTH OF $15,580,764.65 


GIBRALTAR 
Surplus Increased to 
$5,240, 118.36 
Insurance in Force 
Increased to 
$363, 117,590.00 





° offers the best of all that 
The Prudential is good in Life Insurance 
and under the best conditions. 


Life Insurance for Men, Women, and Children. Amounts, $50,000—-$15. 
Premiums payable Yearly, Half-Yearly, Quarterly, or Weekly. 
Write for particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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